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by the editor 


ASIDES AND SOLILOQUIES 


N 1936, Harvard University celebrated the 300th anniversary 

of its founding. Last June (1937) Harvard must have slipped 

a cog by failing to celebrate the 1ooth anniversary of Emerson’s 

heretical address to Harvard Phi Beta Kappa on “The Ameri- 
can Scholar”. 

Did anybody at Harvard: (or anywhere else in our Grecian 
groves of learning) take time out last June to re-read Emerson’s 
essay? Doubtless. -Moi, gentile though I be, had occasion to play 
Nicodemus last June on my way to Maine and called at Eliot 
House obscurely to ask one of its Messiahs, “Master, how shall I 
be saved?” My host started to work but was interrupted by a 
telephone call. Feebly searching for light, my eyes rested on a 
volume of Emerson’s Essays. It being 1937, and June, I accidentally 
read, as if I never read it before, “The American Scholar”, pub- 
lished exactly one hundred years ago. My head was full of Dr. 
Robert Hutchins’s Higher Learning in America (not intended by 
President Hutchins to be cynical, wise-crackish, or ironical). And 
the superimposition of Hutchins on Emerson threw me into a 
bout of internal dialectic which lasted through the summer. Now 
that the Fall is come, and the leaves are falling, I see the trunks 
and not the leaves. 
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386 by the editor 


MERSON defined the “Scholar” as “Man Thinking” by 
EK which, I suppose, he meant a way of collective debate and 
analysis with perhaps integrations, Hegelian or Marxian. Taking 
in each other’s washing. Looting the past and rethinking every- 
thing. “Man.thinking” uses knowledge for the unfinished business 
of thinking, discovering em route unpredictable by-products of 
more value than the tools or even the process. The prime end of 
the scholar is to make a contribution to thinking, in which fact and 
knowledge are important, but are subsidiary means to that end. 


ERE on this lovely plateau of Tennessee, the SEWANEE 
REVIEW celebrates in this issue its forty-fifth year. Just 
one person does the celebrating. Tremendously impressed by the 
organized whoopee of Nazi Germany, I am talking to myself about 
the incredible triumph and success of this oldest of American 
University quarterlies. On November 5, which is Guy Fawkes’s 
Day in England, and the birthdate of the idea of the SEWANEE 
REVIEW, I propose to go out on our golf-links: gather a few lit- 
tle twigs from a sour-gum: light a fire without matches: and sing 
a song of sixpence. I’ll carry a flash-light to serve the purpose of 
Herr Adolph’s monster light-beams when his servile millions gather 
to celebrate the Teutonic deification of Teutonic egotism. I'll 
have a grand time all by myself. But I’ll remember what the first 
editor and his successors thought should be the function of a maga- 
zine issued by a university: Emerson’s idea of the American 
Scholar. Man Thinking. 


BVIOUSLY, the occasion makes me sentimental. In my 

ten years as editor, 1 have watched right under my nose 
the decay of one phase of an orchestrated movement in Américan 
thought and the fascinating rise of another. I mean Southern 
Ruralism, sometimes called “Agrarianism”. Ten years ago it was 
called “Fugitivism”. When the secret story of “Agrarianism’”is 
written by Donald Davidson, Allen Tate, or John Crowe Ransom 
something very thrilling will be told. The book might appropriately 
be called, Our Battle—Unser Kampf. 1 could write it if I were 
not an eavesdropper and cowan. 
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One of the creative spirits—to me the most highly civilized of 
the group—is John Crowe Ransom. He exemplifies Emerson’s 
definition of the scholar. One of the most valuable essays which 
I had the honor to publish during my editorship was William E. 
Frierson’s essay, “Narcissus in Dixie” which excellently anticipa- 
ted the extraordinary career of Mr. Ransom at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity as a provocative teacher of American youth. The circle of 
poets, biographers, essayists, novelists, and critics he has person- 
ally attracted and stimulated into deliverance may have parallels 
elsewhere but I doubt if they would quite. match his unusual 
achievement in creating a theatre of brains and feelings in which 
he could himself create. A clear instance of symbiosis, as dis- 
tinguished from parasitism. Moi, I am anathema to most of the 
Agrarians but, in this forty-fifth year of the SEWANEE RE- 
VIEW, as a matter of record, I note that Mr. Ransom in person 
and in print has been one of my most indispensable dons. 

Geography is mostly a matter of maps and for political conveni- 
ence. The Agrarians were—and are—neglecting the gentlemen’s 
understanding between Generals Grant and Lee. In their con- 
tinuance of the War of the Confederacy they show no quarter 
and will have notruce. As the college boys say, “They have some- 
thing there.” So, when I heard that Mr. Ransom had accepted the 
call to Kenyon College in Ohio, leaving Vanderbilt University (I 
could mever wrap my mind about the contradiction between .a 
consciously anti-industrialist propaganda sheltered in a great univ- 
ersity endowed by one of the greatest of American industrialists) 
I felt that something tragic had happened to Vanderbilt. By the 
removal of Mr. Ransom to a non-southern milieu perhaps there 
will really be no tragedy at all. He goes as an apostle of the good 
old earth to Ohio and Ohio will be the better for him. And Ken- 
yon College, one of the four American Episcopalian Colleges of 
which Sewanee is one, will doubtless mean much to him as he 
shifts from an evangelical (Dionysiac) milieu to a liturgic (or 
Apollonian) one. 

I shall miss seeing Mr. Ransom frequently. How can one look 
forward to the next ten years of editing the SEWANEE REVIEW 
without him? In despair, I turn to Mr. Ransom’s “The Two Wor- 
thies”—a poem. 
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by F. Lamar Janney 


ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 


N 1925, when, Miss Roberts was in New York City beginning 

her career as a novelist and writing The Time of Man and, by 
way of diversion, the lyrical fantasy Jingling in the Wind, the 
current specific tragic theme was spiritual frustration. An Eng- 
lish company was then giving Hamlet a “modern dress”, which 
transformed him into a pertinently contemporary symbol of dis- 
illusionment. The German importation, The Last Laugh, with 
Emil Jannings in the réle of an old doorman hounded by adversity 
from pillar to post and an ignominious death, was hailed as a 
poignantly tragic expression of the meaningless futility of life. 
Social satires from England ridiculing the race and the species 
itself repeated the same tale. Aldous Huxley’s These Barren 
Leaves, Margaret Kennedy’s The Constant Nymph, and Rose 
Macaulay’s Orphan Island, for example, were best sellers in 1925. 
This was the year, too, when D. H. Lawrence, in St. Mawr, lam- 
ented the loss of “the flame of the dangerous, forward-pressing 
nobility in man”; “the black fiery flow” was “Dead, dead, gutter- 
ing out in a stink of self sacrifice whose feeble light is a light of 
exhaustion and laissez-faire”. Numerous American favorites for 
1925 were also written in the “modern temper”. Sherwood An- 
derson’s Dark Laughter and Dubose Hayward’s Porgy, both 
having the motif of escape, John Dos Passos’ Manhattan Transfer, 
Sinclair Lewis’ Arrowsmith, Theodore Dreiser’s An American 
Tragedy, F. Scott Fitzgerald’s All the Sad Young Men, and Ellen 
Glasgow’s Barren Ground—all satirized, each in its own tempo, 
the tawdriness, the vulgarity, the incoherence, the social malad- 
justments, and the inner emptiness of the American scene. 

At this time, when a wave of cynicism was sweeping through 
metropolitan areas and the crowds in the streets below were hurry- 
ing, it seemed to her, “toward some unknown focus”, Miss Roberts’ 
imagination was still haunted by happy scenes from the far away 
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and long ago in central Kentucky, where the Pigeon River “drains 
a great content of land” reaching “endlessly away, pasture and 
thin woodland and stone-crowned hills”, and where the bell in 
the tower of the little Catholic church of St. Rose on the road to 
Loretto sends out each day an “evening psalm”, floating off quietly 
toward the sunset; and, true to her inner vision, she remained 
“insinuatingly affirmative” about the nature of man and the sig- 
nificance of life. In her imagination she saw, too, the past and — 
the present as parts of a continuous whole, of a long succession 
of seed times and harvests broken again and again by “the acute 
moment, the fine and immediate present” when, for instance, a 
man “draws a reaping machine out of a barn, oiling the parts, 
saying, ‘In three days, or a week at the longest, we'll begin to 
cut, if the signs hold good’”. She was enheartened, we may be 
sure, by the figure of a woman “come down from above” whose 
house stood “on a gentle rise in the midst of a fine farming coun- 
try”. “Gentleness and a fine faith in the earth, in the air, in the 
sun—these made her hand steady and her feet light . . . She 
honored her parents, loved God, delighted in the spring”. And 
also by an inner voice that whispered: “ ‘You'll be sick of an excess 
of thinking. The house is too narrow for so many guests .. . Life 
is from within, and thus a noise outside is a wind blowing in a 
mirror . . . In the midst of confusion there is always a flow of 
harmony, a quiet water that is not troubled by the weathers which 
are those winds of the world that blow about the earth. One man 
, is greater than a million blades of grass, though flesh is but grass 
and that is true enough’ ”. 


I. 


In The Time of Man, published the following year, Miss Roberts 
chose for her locale the Pigeon River country. But the characters, 
, poor whites of the tenant-farmer class, are not pictured solely 
against the background of their time and civilization, as in Erskine 
Caldwell’s Tobacco Road and God’s Little Acres, Ellen Glasgow’s 
Barren Ground, Grace Lumpkin’s To Make My Bread, Caroline 
Miller’s Lamb in His Bosom, and T. S. Stribling’s Bright Metal 
and Teeftallow; or subjected to the critical and often condescend- 
ing scrutiny of an outsider or a native, like Hardy’s Clym Yeo- 
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bright or Miss Glasgow’s Jason Greylock, recently returned from 
more “civilized” urban centers and eager to change the habits and 
environment of a “backward” people. They are conceived, in- 
stead, as “children of the earth”, born each after his manner and 
kind, as representatives of a “numberless people” reaching in 
every direction. They are “all in the pattern, man-flesh, woman- 
flesh, time unwinding in spirals, Bonnie Prince Charlie, the Little 
Corporal, the Black Prince, Prince Hal”, Ellen Chesser, her thrift- 
less father and mother, Henry and Nellie Chesser, her luckless 
husband, Jasper Kent, and her four children with their strange 
wants. They are vividly imagined figures in a pastoral pageant 
and symbolize that “me!ancholy procession” of neglected peoples 
who “roll the soil over from year to year”, and seem, like the 
trees about them, integral parts of the recurring pageant of day 
and night, seed time and harvest, summer and winter, growth and 
decay. 

The naturalists’ hope to see things, including man, “as they are 
in themselves” is a forlorn one. While adopting, so far as pos- 
sible, their liberalizing innovations in technique, Miss Roberts, 
true to her intuitions about man as a spirit, presented the visible 
and audible world as it is in the life of his spirit. The implications 
of Ellen’s life, as a result, spread far beyond the vividly sketched 
boundaries of the Pigeon River country. Not concentrating upon 
Ellen’s animalism, she was able to give meaning to her as “a spirit 
in flesh crying out by the way of words and eyes and trusting 
devotions”. Supplementing the mere facts of Ellen’s life with 
vision, she gave her actions, yearnings, and fate a timeless quality; 
enriched them with a kind of beauty known to the poetic imagi- 
nation but never found in naturalistic fiction. Had the naturalists 
or the so-called realists explored the same locale, they would have 
found squalor, poverty, apathy and blatant evidences of a malign 
social organism; but few traces of beauty, and no eagerly re- 
sponding hearts. For their central figures they would have used 
characters like Ellen’s thriftless and inert father and mother, who, 
with the usual melodramatic exaggeration, would fit admirably 
into a pattern designated to make clear, borrowing Mr. Dreiser’s 
picturesque phrasing, how “floss-like and wholly meaningless” is 
the course of “the utterly infinitesimal individual” which he 
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“weaves among the mysteries” of “a welter and play of inscrutable 
forces”. There would have been not one but several listless 
children. But there would have been, of course, no place for a 
person like Ellen with a poetic and lovable nature, “hidden ap- 
petites”, and vague yearnings for beauty. Miss Roberts, however, 
feeling, with George Meredith, that 


Earth was not Earth before her sons appeared, 
Nor Beauty Beauty ere young love was born. 


chose Ellen for her medium and kept her ne’er-do-well parents 
in the clearly sketched background. Scenes that in a naturalistic 
novel would have seemed little more than a sombre collocation of 
depressing and often nauseating isolations become in Miss Roberts’ 
hands integral parts of the rounded whole of life. 

As the title implies, The Time of Man was written to the uni- 
versal theme of man’s desire for some fairer country. The story 
is one “of labor, of wandering from farm to farm, of good seasons 
and bad, of good luck or evil”. The characters are ever “a- 
travelen . . ., a-looken for a good place to settle down”, “some 
pretty country where the fields lay out fair and smooth”. Ellen’s 
dream of a house with flowers over the door “touched something 
settled and comforting in her mind, something like a drink of 
water after an hour of thirst, like a bridge over a stream that ran 
out of a thicket, like cool steps going up into a shaded doorway”. 
The fair country was never found, however, and the wind blew 
“almost always” about the cabin they last lived in, shaking the 
old boards and raveling the stones from the chimney. The story 
is throughout, in fact, one of hopes ever defeated and ever re- 
newed; but every page is bright with the beauty and the mystery 
of “life” itself, “welling up. within itself continually in a constant 
rebirth, a resurrection”. Members of a social order which they 
do not understand, they take what comes without complaint or 
entreaty, or intrusive comments and judgments from the author, 
hoping all the while for something not yet come. Seen as they 
are against the seemingly eternal background of seed times and 
harvests, the story of their lives derives a pathos and poignancy, 
an epic quality, which attaches ta those who silently pursue their 
lonely ways down a road ending at last in the defeat of their hopes 
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and in oblivion. The narrative concludes, as it opened, with people 
“a-travelen” in a wagon. Ellen and Jasper with their four chil- 
dren, now almost grown, and their pigs and chickens and “home 
plunder”—all they have to show for twenty-five years of toil in 
one wagon!—are seen journeying out into the night, while the 
moon is still high above the trees. Dick and Nannie and Hen are 
talking, as Ellen had done when their age, about the stars and 
the wonders of some fairer land on ahead. The strangeness of 
their wants rendered her speechless; for in them she “felt her own 
being pushed outward against the great over-lying barriers, the 
enveloping dark.” “These came upon her as something she knew 
already, had always known, now enhanced and magnified, unap- 
peased”. Though “they asked no questions of the way but took 
their own turnings”, Ellen was reminded that life has a way of 
repeating itself in the dreams of children as well as in the recurrent 
cycle of the seasons and illimitable succession of the years. 


II. 


My Heart and My Flesh, Miss Roberts’ second novel, records 
the search of Theodosia Bell, daughter of the Don Juan of a Ken- 
tucky town and granddaughter of its most prominent citizen, 
Anthony Bell, a southern gentleman of the old school—he “stepped 
along the gallery in his easy slippers” and spent his money freely 
“never asking price”—for unity and meaning in life, for “ever- 
during power and central peace”, for what the psalmist calls “the . 
living God”. As a girl Theodosia began to speculate about life 
and to seek an “answer to the riddle”. In old family letters, 
passages from Shelley’s poetry and “many of the ways of men”, 
especially those of her beloved grandfather, she apprehended in- 
timations of “some beauty, some flower”, “some soul or spirit”. 
A “look over the edge of the last precipice of music”, she thought 
as she worked zealously to master the violin, would reveal the 
“shadowy substance”, the “delicate eidolon”, for which she 
hungered. But such a glimpse, her instructor informed her, could 
never be hers; hers were “not good fiddle hands”, being too 
narrow for “artificial harmonics”. Before “new vistas” could be 
opened “down into the dark of her inner thought”, Theodosia had 
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to experience the pangs of poverty, to lie prostrate for months “in 
the heart of evil” on the outskirts of a universe of death, and to 
learn that her father had begotten a numerous progeny, by various 
colored mothers, including slobbery-mouthed Stiggins, a_half- 
witted stable boy, and, worst of all, that he was an irresponsible 
cad against whom she must lock her own bed-room door. These 
months seemed to Theodosia, from the vantage point of recovery, 
a time when she herself was “substracted from the earth and ele- 
vated to a pinnacle of searching, her body hungering, seeing 
itself slipping into decay”. 

As Mr. J. Donald Adams has pointed out, 'certain scenes in this 
beautiful book have “an almost terrifying power”. Characters 
like Theodosia’s grandfather, Anthony Bell, and Aunt, Doe, living 
out her lonely life in one room of her large house, and her father’s 
bastard daughters, Lethe and Americy, are unforgettable. But 
the character of Theodosia is not. Her story never adequately 
embodies the universal quest which, as the title suggests, the novel 
has for its theme. The speculations about the soul and the unity 
of life, which are explictly stated at each important stage in the 
narrative, are not spoken in Theodosia’s voice but in the author’s. 
Though these intrusions weaken the novel as a work of art, they 
are illuminating to one interested in discovering what Miss Roberts 
herself thinks about “the temple and the temple’s heart” and that 
unifying force deep at the root of things. 

The Prologue and the opening chapters make clear that The- 
odosia as a child enjoyed an advantage of paramount importance, 
and was endowed at that time with . 

that kind 

Of prepossession, without which the soul 

Receives no knowledge that can bring forth good, 

No genuine insight ever comes to her . 
“The eternal marks of earth” had been iasieid deeply into her 
mind; more deeply, in fact, than those imposed by her nerve- 
shoteaiog adversities and disillusionments. Because this was the 
case, Theodosia had moments during her darkest days when “she 
stirred a little, remembering the great sweep of rolling land as it 
was to been seen from the upper windows at the farm” where she 
had been happy in her childhood and youth. The house, too, 
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though temporarily lost in the enveloping darkness, was hers, it 
then seemed, “by the deeply imbedded elements of memory, hers 
by all the fragrant, richly toned ideas that had grown with her 
own growth”. She recalled at such times the enhanced qualities 
of “her first memory of the earth”. 


She saw, as if it were a super-drama where time and event 
are enlarged, herself at play as a little child at the foot of the 
large rough stone chimney in the east wall, and she knew the 
soil there intimately with her eyes and with her fingertips, 
for in the drama she had dug into it with a small spade and 
had shaped it with her hands . . . She saw her hand prodding 
into the earth to find out its way, her head bent low to see and 
to smell the crumpled soil . . . 

She saw how the great trunk of the elm tree came out of 
the earth deeply wrinkled and gray or black, as the light fell. 
Among the floating festoons of leaves overhead, a sharp sud- 
den cry, remembered, so real and vivid as to be cruelly felt, 
had struck her with a quick and joyous pleasure which was 
like a recognition—and she had heard her first bird-song. 
‘At these points I am attached to the earth’, she thought, 
looking at her moving hands, her feet, her memories, at the 
sorrel and ivy of memory .. . ‘I perceive the earth, myself 
imbedded into it, attached to it at all. points’, she thought, 
‘sinking at each moment into it’. 


As a result of these enkindling glimpses of “ever-during power”, 
Theodosia’s mind “was fixed to regain the visible sign of the old 
play, to keep the trail that led back to first-knowledge”. 
Following this trail with penetrating insight, Miss Roberts de- 
scribes the “arise-ye” of Theodosia’s “resurrection”. With the 
gradual return of Theodosia’s feeling-consciousness of activity 
came a renewed awareness of her personal identity; and with this 
there suddenly flashed in her mind “a vivid appearance, so bril- 
liant and powerful that her consciousness was abashed”,—an ap- 
parition, “larger than the world, more spacious than the universe”, 
“spread though her members”, tightening her hands and spine. 
She experienced a feeling of joy, “a rush of thanksgiving”. “The 
earth came back, herself acutely aware of it. A pleasure that she 
still lived to participate in this recognition caught her throat with 
a deep sob”. As she gazed into the nearby fire, “tense with new 
life, with the new world”, “she saw into the universe of the fire, 
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the firmament of dimly glowing heat that receded, worlds on 
worlds, back into infinities, atoms, powers, all replete with their 
own abundance”. Eagerly aware of her new pride in life, in “the 
new birth and the bloom of renascence”, she felt “more living now 
than the coals in the heart of the red ash . . .‘I’m still alive’, she 
sang under her breath. ‘I’m alive, I’m alive’ ”. 

This realization of the richer flow of living in “Spring Valley” 
and the upper-lying farmlands, where countrymen discussed their 
daily tasks with Caleb Burns, “a great sunburnt man, a giant up- 
standing to take the red of the sun on his face and on his neck”, 
a shepherd whose sheep flowed about his feet “like du!l yellow- 
gray waves of water when he took them from pasture to pasture 
to feed”, is described in prose of sound and lovely harmonies and 
idyllic beauty, such as one finds in Hardy’s Under the Greenwood 
Tree or in the inexpressibly beautiful closing pages of Miss 
Roberts’ later novel, 4 Buried Treasure. Here the reader, “shut 
into a complete stillness”, rediscovers the glory of the common- 
‘place. As he gazes across outlying pastures, he is reminded that 
there is “a quiet water” for those who have the strength to find 
it; that “one man is greater than a million blades of grass”; and 
that “the living God”, the “Life of life”, is so simple and common 
that many are they who miss it through their very unapprehended 
familiarity with it. It is mirrored by the shepherds of the earth, 
the reader is made to feel as he listens to the quiet rhythms of 
Caleb Burns and his neighbors—the kind of people, I might add, 
one meets in Shakespeare’s comedies or a Hardy novel, but never 
in the work of such writers as Erskine Caldwell and William 
Faulkner. 


They were new with the beginning of the earth, beyond 
the reach of truism, fresh and uncertain, the dew of new- 
birth on every saying. They were of the world and the world 
was new. They were free of all but the bare statement of 
themselves as standing out before time, before running du- 
ration.. Kate Hull driving to the grist-mill with a sack of old 
corn to have it cracked for her pullets escaped truism as en- 
tirely as did Thad’s voice and demeanors as he uttered his 
philosophies, as she drove awkwardly into the setting and sat 
dejectedly above the corn sacks. A man, Caleb Burns, rode 
down from the upper-lying farmland, riding a brown horse 
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that had three white feet. A child named Sallie West, un- 
known to her as yet, sent her a handful of wild crocuses. A 
girl, at the door of the store, buying baking soda and lemon 
extract, invited her to a party. A woman standing by a gate, 
her hand stayed on the latch, said to her as she passed, ‘I 
heard you playen on your violin last night. I heard it when 
I was on my way to bed. It was a fair sound’. 


ITI. 


The subject of The Great Meadow, the sway of American pio- 
neers toward the wilderness in the 1770's, had been in Miss Rob- 
erts’ mind for more than fifteen years. Diony Hall, of Five Oaks 
in Virginia, marries Berk Jarvis and sets out with him and a 
party of pioneers over the Trace and through the Gateway to the 
Boone country around Fort Harrod. Their experiences on the 
journey and in the wilderness, seen through the action of Diony’s 
mind, make up the specific content of the novel. Both Diony and 
Berk are timeless figures in an epic episode,—“the man’s strength 
being in the thrust, the drive, in action, the woman’s lateral, in 
the plane, enduring inactive but constant.” Both are idealized 
projections of the pioneers’ passion to “make a world out of chaos”, 
to transform a howling wilderness into a safe place for civilized 
man’s children to be born in. Both are animated by “some power 
beyond the world” which has for endless ages been sending man 
“marching outward”, “bringing such men as have no history”, 
Diony’s father, Thomas Hall, once said, “to humble themselves 
and learn their lesson”. They are eternal pioneers, just as Romeo 
and Juliet are eternal lovers, and as such are necessarily none too 
clearly individualized. Lest the reader doubt their reality as 
poetically conceived figures, however, Miss Roberts projects them 
against a vivid and concretely imagined background. Throughout 
the narrative, for instance, he is always aware of the steady flow’ 
of the seasons. In July the blades of corn in the cleared land 
about Fort Harrod swing lightly in the wind and “the field is a 
field of great grass”. Indian summer follows with its quiet hazy 
days near the end of October. Then the hickories turn yellow and 
the oaks and maples a flaming red. The gourd vines wither on 
the walls of the stockade, the leaves fall, and soon the gaunt woods 
are swept by winter and the new fields are bare under the rain. 
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Storms rage about the cabins for days together and the air is 
white with snow. In time, though, a new earth awakens and 
buds begin to grow under the frost. ‘The wind blows among fresh 
leaves, tossing them without regard for their new life, and at 
night small animal feet scamper off into the shadows. Blackbirds, 
with coats as bright as brass, and other birds return with their 
morning twitter and whistled notes. Crab apple trees fling out 
pink and white flowers, the hawthorns and wild haw trees put 
white flowers out beyond their brittle thorns and make a sweet - 
scent that is blown with the wind. Sacks of fruit from gardens and 
berries from the wild briars are gathered once again. “The clock 
of the seasons has run around the year”. The verisimilitude is 
heightened, too, by such background figures as Sallie Tolliver, 
sinister “relic of the wildness” who moves “silently and with ab- 
stracted gaze” about the kitchen at Five Oaks in Virginia; Thomas 
Hall with Berkeley’s The Principles of Human Knowledge spread 
in his hands; one-legged Bethel at Inglis Ferry, a talkative old 
mah with undimmed eyes—‘“When he rose to foot, it was as if 
he crawled up out of the earth”—; Berk’s heroic mother, Elvira, 
who gave her life to save Diony from the blow of a tomahawk; 
and Evan Muir, broad and sturdy frontiersman whom Diony mar- 
ried, thinking Berk dead. Figures like these become as it were 
“the mouths of the earth” through whom the earth speaks “in the 
general”. They are parts of an acutely imagined background 
against which Diony and Berk stand out all the more clearly as 
“the particular instances”, the lamps of earth, and reveal what 
lies “under the outer show of properties and kinds”. It is as if 
through them the “Life of Life” were realizing a venturesome and 
heroic dream. 

The inner theme of The Great Meadow is the power of man’s 
mind and will over outer circumstance. Barring one or two brief 
asides by the author, it is approached objectively. .As in The Time 
of Man, the author’s point of view is artistically fused with that 
of the central character and convincingly projected. Diony, too, 
is an “inward gazer”. Like Theodosia Bell, she sometimes heard 
as a girl “a hushed voice farther within saying some mute word, 
as ‘come’,” or ‘here you will find me’”. The outside world, she 
always liked to think, existed only in the mind of the perceiver. 
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“This perceiving, active being is what I call mind, spirit, soul, 
myself”. “ ‘They, these things’, she would say, ‘or any small 
part of the whole mighty frame of the world, are withouten any 
kind or sort or shape until somebody’s mind is there to know.’” 
As she journeyed westward it seemed to her, therefore, that “she 
entered each view, thrust forward from within, as if the mind of 
the Spirit beyond herself were unfolding itself to her continually.” 
After her mother-in-law had been slain by Indians and Berk had 
gone still deeper into the wilderness to avenge her death, leaving 
her behind with her unborn child, Diony first keenly realized the 
terrifying facts of frontier life, “the hostility of the forest life to 
her life”, the alien forces “beyond the growth of the herbs and 
the trees”, premonitions of which she had had back in Virginia 
from the silent and completely cowed figure of Sallie Tolliver. 
She herself was, she felt, “a minute point, conscious, in a world 
that derived its being from some other sort”. Not until another 
memorable night several years later, however, Miss Roberts makes 
clear in the magnificently written concluding chapter, when Berk, 
long thought dead, returned to find Diony living with his friend, 
Evan Muir, and told them at length about his long captivity 
among the hostile Ojibways and how he escaped their kettle and 
their mouths, did Diony experience, in a “clairvoyant flash”, the 
full import of man’s spirit and will. As she listened to Berk’s 
stirring account, her heart leaped outward to him, as it had done 
when she first saw him at Five Oaks. Here again, the reader 
feels, Diony’s choice was made for her. Berk, and not Evan Muir, 
was “the Boone kind”, in whom was personalized the power of 


_ reason over the wild life of the earth. Berk’s narrative had di- 


vided “the thinking part of a man from the part the Ojibways 
would have put into their kettle”; divided man, a spirit, from man, 
an animal. The supreme values are within and are defined, she 
saw with an intense acuteness, by women like herself, “a minute 
point, conscious, soothing the hunger of a child”, and by heroic in- 
dividuals, “particular instances”, like Boone and Berk, who are 
messengers to the chaotic past, heralds, envoys to the wiiderness, 
“to prepare it for civil men”. 
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IV. 


A Buried Treasure is a delightful summer idyll despite the 
shadowy and effeminate incursions of Ben Shepherd, an outsider 
in quest of ancestral data. Here the fields come near the doors of 
remote farm houses and “Love is gone into the country and is 
learning country speech”. The point of view, humorously affirma- 
tive and romantic, becomes joyously articulate in Philly Biair, gay 
humored wife of Andy Blair, a “long boned, crook-jointed” coun- 
tryman who had the good fortune to unearth a kettle holding two 
pearls and nineteen hundred dollars in silver and gold antedating 
the Civil War. This unexpected discovery of undreamed of wealth 
made Philly touch “strangeness” everywhere. When she sat 
down to reflect upon their good fortune, the seat seemed to bear 
her up “in a strange way”. “Herself, walking now over the stones 
that lay before the rear door of the house, was more strange than . 
the war’. Andy, she was reminded, was more than “the halting, 
stubborn, fearful, poor miser of a skinflint” he had seemed for so 
long,—he was also “the person she had held in mind as the man 
to whom she had been wedded for thirty years” and, like all the 
Blairs, “fine somehow” though he showed “no visible signs of 
finery”. Truly, Philly seems “as hearty as life itself”; for in her, 
as in Giles Wilson, “a great flow of life beat”. As the reader sits 
at ease with her while she sews “above stairs by the north win- 
dow”, Giles and her cousin now being happily married, the two 
pearls no longer in the possession of that “blooming, hearty pink- 
cheeked Hester Trigg”, the remaining gold and silver safely con- 
cealed, the two thieves thwarted, and only the little black calf yet 
to be penned for the night after a nibbling tryst with clover,—“all 
at once a clear thing” spreads across the pictures of his mind and 
spreads widely, as it did across Philly Blair’s. “All the boys and 
girls of the countryside [are] in and out of mind, floating back 
and coming forward”. Philly’s Susie, long dead, is blended with 
girls he has known. Susie and the girls are together in his thought, 
as they are in Philly’s; he too has known girls like Susie, who 
“liked to wear a part in her hair, a little white line running down 
through the dark of her head”. And the “clear thing” he sees, 
“floating out of view and coming back with a quick beating of 
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heart and breath” is “that proud ghost, the human spirit” which 
sometimes makes young people, Philly Blair once observed, talk 
as if they were “ ‘fitten to last forever, and as if love-talk (were) 
a new kind they only discovered this year’”. This is, Miss 
Roberts’ exquisitely imagined pages remind him, the buried trea- 
sure par excellence, the pearl of great price, more precious than 
silver and gold or “a million blades of grass”. Philly Blair had 
“a fine measure of it”. So do innumerable other “children: of the 
earth” “inside” themselves, “somewhere and everywhere”. 


V. 


This richly flowing acceptance of life is absent from Miss 
Roberts’ last novel, He Sent Forth a Raven, published four years 
later. Her imagination is now haunted by the cosmic spectacle of 
a vast expense of churning waters out of which continents “stick 
up ... to make war on one another”, when man creeps “back 
into seams of the earth, wanting to be a rat, to make a snake, to 
be a mole” and the air is “on fire with the hell he has made”. 
Through mists, she sees, too, a blurred expanse of farmland, where 
a defiant individualist rules his domain from a second story balcony 
or “bridge”, keeping his vow, made when only forty-five, never 
to set foot again on the earth, though God put thistles in his mouth 
for food and sink his two-hundred acres “into the bottomless pit 
of weeds and hell”. “Around him lay the farm, wound in 
enormous circles by the surrounding hills and the focus of life 
that gathered to the barns and herding pens and drew them more 
inwardly toward the house, the man there, the step on the stair, 
the sounding horn at his tight lips, the pointing finger protruding 
from a strong fist”. The landscape has lost its beauty and the 
skies are overcast. The people, especially those not caught in the 


| “vortex, are little more than names, and are “ugly, gnarled, and 


wind-torn as rock from Possum Ridge brought indoors”. Some 
of the few “ancient trees” dotting the shadowy landscape are 
“blighted by disease and lightning”. Signs of violence and 
wrongheadedness are widespread. An angry father breaks a 
daughter’s spirit; a brute of a man, “feeling no bonds with the 
fields,” wanting only “life”, ravishes his cousin on the eve of his 
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departure for the World War. Almost no one smiles, and no one 
laughs heartily. “There’s a mort of unnecessary pain”, and 
manufacturers in distant cities have helpless farmers by the 
throats. “ ‘Streams of revenue go out but mighty few ever come 
in, mighty little trickles back. Buys high and sells cheap. 
They’ve made him a beggar’”. And over these troubled waters, 
as envisioned by Miss Roberts, hovers the image of a raven with 
strong wings and sharp beak and a croaking cry. “ ‘We are still 
waiting’ ”, chants an itinerant preacher, “ ‘for the waters to dry 
and the dove to find a foot-hold, a resten place for the sole of 
her foot’”. What is needed, a sorrowing voice calls from the 
darkness above, is “the Redeemer”. 

The novel, however, for all its cosmic implications, remains an 
incoherent, tenuous and unsuccessful attempt to handle imagi- 
natively the conflict between individualism and communal well- 
being. The characters around whom the exposition centers, Stoner 
Drake, a self-willed individualist and a present-day Noah in nebu- 
lous dress, John Logan Treer, a Collectivist, and Drake’s grand- 
daughter, Jocelle, confronted by the dilemma of divergent loyal- 
"ties, are all inadequately projected. Once Stoner Drake makes his 
defiant vow and takes to the “bridge” with his soured temper and 
his conch-horn, he becomes a static and essentially unimportant 
image. Confronted by the needless pain and sorrow in the world 
and by the caprices of Death in his own household, he withdrew 
from the scene of action and thereafter looked angrily down upon 
the earth and its peoples. Being no Prometheus or Job, Lear or 
Ahab, Henchard or Ancient Mariner either for that matter, he 
seems in no sense an adequate symbol of “the lonely will” at odds 
with destiny. But Logan is still less convincingly imagined, being 
almost as colorless and palely loitering as Ben Shepherd in 4 Buried 
Treasure or Will Neal, the ineffective and embittered farmer in 
“ Record at Oak Hill” in The Haunted Mirror. Though Logan 
often engaged excitedly and rapturously in “lengthy dissertations” 
about his “theories of ownership, of communal relation”, of “the 
universal good”, and of “a social being, a new man, a new day”, 
and thought of himself as mankind and “as one to redress the 
earth’s ills”, he is represented at the end of the novel as a happy 
husband and father, enjoying what might be termed “Elysian 
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quiet”, surrounded by the farmland of Stoner Drake, which he now 
manages, and his own repossessed farm, which he cultivates with 
the assistance of tenant-formers. “Logan had grown tranquil”. 
“He was not the kind to fling himself altogether against whatever 
thwarted him”. Hardly the kind of ending to satisfy the Leftists’ 
expectations aroused by Logan’s oft-repeated harangues about 
man as “a collective creature, a focus where many men, dead or 
living, come together”, and about his dream of a World Tomorrow 
“of shared goods, shared comforts, shared security”, “founded 
upon a man’s oneness with his fellowmen, his fellowmen-ship”! 
The heroine, Jooelle, is also seen as through a glass darkly, 
never becoming a living, life-like and lovable woman. Too many 
things pertaining to her as a lover and as a thinker are never 
brought together “into a pattern of thought”, are “left unrelated, 
floating in a fog”. Her love for the inert Logan the reader is left 
to accept as a reported fact. There is nothing dynamic about their 
encounter, as there was, for example, between Diony’s and Berk’s. 
When Logan talked to her about the New Man and his oneness 
with his fellowmen, “he looked at her”, the reader is asked to 
believe, “seeing past her person, looking at some connection or 
some relation that lay between them, as of that day and of all 
time passed”. There was between them an “unspoken under- 
standing” and “the intensities of unstated meanings”. And then 
and there Jocelle “acquiesced to all that he offered and denied”. 
Just why is not clear. After seeing so much of that “curious 
thing, the infantile ego” and the wrongheadedness of her grand- 
father, she must have found Logan’s ideas refreshingly different. 
Though a true niece of her beloved Aunt Martha, the one poig- 
nant and memorable figure in the novel and like her an indi- 
vidualist at heart, Jocelle is represented throughout the remainder 
of the novel as toying intermittently with the ideas espoused by 
her lover. Out among her flock of two hundred fowls, she thinks 
of “the unified flock, the collective”; she sees in the mind of her 
day-old girl, too, “a clear design”, “common to all men”, that 
“pointed an index to a communal sharing . . . the sharing of the 
common mental pattern where individual traits merged”. Once, 
too, she went so far as to wonder about “the best”, “the most 
lasty” part of a man; but she never really accepted Logan’s claim 
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that “one protoplasm is like another”, or ceased being disturbed 
by the implications of her aunt’s question, “ ‘Will it be, will it be 
that men will always look to some overlying power, the Govern- 
ment, to find them jobs, to find them opportunities for labor? 
means? living? Will they cease to create for themselves?” In 
the end, moreover, her will, not Logan’s, prevailed; and she put 
loyalty to her own “devout womanly feelings”, to “the ambitions 
or needs of a heart, a spirit within flesh crying out by the way 
of words and eyes and trusting devotions”, above loyalty to any 
theory of communal well-being. In fact, what she dreamed of, 
once she was married to Logan, was “some quiet, untroubled 
place” where they might live amicably with their neighbors and 
tenants. Her last thoughts, Miss Roberts is careful to note, were 
about that quintessence of -human personality which is deeper 
than communal devotions and emotions, “the lonely will, the 
wish, the desire . . . the one simple determinate, lonely among its 
fellows, aloof, arising now to a super-life, the will to believe, to 
live, to hate evil, to gather power out of emotion, the love where 
the two are interlocked in one emotion, the will to love God the 
Creator”. 

In Elizabeth Madox Roberts’ childhood were premonitions of 
what was to come. Some inner abundance would not let her as 
a child “acquiesce completely to the hour, to any hour or to any 
experience, as being sufficient”. “In the seed of each happening 
was an insufficiency.” Always spreading around her was “a faint 
haze of things known and unknown”. The every day world gave 
her more than the mere report of actuality. Under the Tree, a 
collection of exquisite lyrics about childhood unique in American 
verse, is bright with an acute awareness of the two-fold aspect 
of the surrounding world. The “ants walking under the ground”, 
the pigeons “flying over the steeple”, the soft purple eyes of her 
father’s cow, the big still eyes, bursting out of their rims, of a 
grey rabbit comfortably at ease by a cabbage head in their 
garden, “the little purring words” of hens on the perch in their 
barn, the noiseless talk “along his nose”—“It seemed and then 
it was”—of a brown horse hitched to a drab post, a smooth little 
bush that could talk to her, “water noises”, the firefly—“a little 
light with wings” “going up to see the sky”—, and “the crescent 
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moon above the trees”,—all haunted her with “some compre- 
hension of all things that were yet unknown”. So did “the people”, 
in between the walking ants and the soaring pigeons, whom she 
knew in Perryville, Kentucky, where she was born. Her father 
with his big rough face, her grandmother with the lore of her 
pioneer ancestors at the tip of her tongue, her brothers, the twins, 
Miss Kate-Marie whose tongue wiggled “up and down” as she 
talked, Miss Jane Ann and Mr. Paul with their far-off looks, the 
weary old man with “the miles on his feet”, and Mr. Pennybaker 
singing bass also seemed “a part of the rich insufficiency that. 
surrounded her”. Often, too, in late childhood the sound of a 
loved one’s voice running “perpetually along the channels of song”, 
especially Shelley’s, made her “yearn with an inner sob of long- 
ing” to know more about “some eternals, some truths, some ways 
unknown to her”. 


VI. 


The cosmic spectacle projected by physical sciences in the ag- 
gtegate during the second half of the nineteenth century, from 
what was then thought to be decisive evidence, was alien 
to man’s fondest hopes and aspirations. “His very existence 
is an accident, his story a brief and transitory episode in the life 
of one of the meanest of the planets”, Mr. Balfour wrote in The 
Foundations of Belief. Man’s past is a history “of blood and 
tears, of helpless blundering, of wild revolt, of stupid acquiescence, 
of empty aspirations”; and his future is no brighter. Man and 
all his cherished aspirations are doomed. There will come a time 
when “the uneasy consciousness, which in this obscure corner 
has for a brief space broken the contented silence of the universe, 
will be at rest”. Mr. Bertrand Russell’s “A Free Man’s Worship” 
also gave this point of view widespread publicity. Man’s origin, 
growth, hopes and fears, loves and beliefs, he said, “are but the 
outcome of accidental collocations of atoms”; “all the labor of the 
ages, all the devotion, all the inspiration, all the noonday bright- 
ness of human genius, are destined to extinction in the vast death 
of the solar system”; and “only on the firm foundation of un- 
yielding despair can the soul’s habitation hencefore be safely 
built”. For all his illusory dreams, man is but a creature of 
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nature, a piece of the earth, a walking shadow who struts and 
frets his little hour and is no more. He is “merely one of the in- 
numerable species of living things” with which “Nature, in her 
blind thirst for life, has filled every possible cranny of the rotting 
earth”, Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch informed a still wider reading 
public in 1927. Man has “no reason to suppose that his own life 
has any more meaning than the life of the humblest insect that 
crawls from one annihilation to another”. 

Most of the newer schools of American fiction and poetry have 
accepted this gloomy vision of a dehumanized world. They have 
written epitaphs for the race of man, Miss Millay’s being the 
most recent. Some prefer asphyxiation, others death by freezing. 
In every case, though, man is seen as a pitful spectacle, helpless 
and ineffective, against a background of planetary collisions in in- 
terstellar space or of dying suns. Miss Millay, in her omniscience, 
knows with a devastating certainty why man, for all his “singular 
laughter, his droll tears”, must eventually plunge from his 
“Sraughty hall” into the sea of oblivion, leaving only the moun- 
tain sheep “high on his naked rock” to “stand alone against the 
final sky”, until he too follows his hapless brother. Mr. Robin- 
son Jeffers’ imagination also likes to hover about that inevitable 
time when man shall hold his final tryst with life and is no more; 
he likes to “remember” 

the farther 

Future, and the last man dying 

Without succession under the confident eyes of the stars. 

It was only a moment’s accident, 

The race that plagued us, 
The novelists are no less graphic, accepting the implications of the 
cosmic picture with flamboyant gusto. Mr. Dreiser’s “Credo” is 
typical and merits quoting for the second time. Man, he says, is 
an “utterly infinitesimal individual” who weaves “a floss-like and 
wholly meaningless course”. As Mr. Dreiser broods upon the 
two extremities of man’s sad journey, he is “confused and dis- 
mayed” and unable to “imagine any explanation or interpretation 
of any life [his] own included, that be either true—or important 
if true”. He turns to fiction-to “paint for [his] own entertainment 
and that of others—perhaps”; perhaps he also enjoys the delights 
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of calm despair and the beauty of negation. It never occurs to 
these disciples of futility, it would seem, that the scientific picture 
of the cosmos might be radically changed; that the priority or su- 
periority of scientific truth cannot be granted; that their own 
vision has been blurred by the very vastness of their cosmic out- 
look; and that their representations of mankind are violently out 
of focus as a result of their inability to see, with the objectiveness 
and sympathy expected of an artist, the “familiar matter of today” 
and the little nameless acts of kindness and love which are by no 
means unusual in the everyday world. , 

With this “cosmical dilation” and diminution of all human 
values, and the Leftists’ dethronement of the individual to make 
way for a social entity known as the New Man, the Economic 
Man, or the Species Man, the modern novel has become, as Mr. 
Canby has said, “a genre of great variety and power, a hybrid 
daughter of science and art, with the efficiency of all mixed races, 
but sterile, like the mule, and leading nowhere ahead toward a 
great art”. Modern novelists all too often have been drawn into 
the vortex of the pressing present and sinned against the first rule 
of art by choking their narratives with special pleading not germ- 
ane to their medium and forcing art to speak another language. 
In her last novel even Miss Roberts loses that detachment which 
is so essential to art and which characterizes her best work, and 
confuses what she as a novelist should have kept distinct. She 
attempts to come to grips with the current materialistic conception 
of man’s unimportance in the scheme of things—man, says the 
mirthless Dickon, is “but one atomic stench in the multiplied sys- 
tem”—and the collectivists’ ideas about communal well-being; 
and, at the same time, remain loyal to her intuitions about spirit- 
ual values and to her intense consciousness of personality. It is 
not surprising that He Sent Forth a Raven was a failure. She 
attempted the impossible, writing about the group when the in- 
dividual was always in her mind. 

Near the end of He Sent Forth a Raven, Miss Roberts 
has .. . Briggs and Stoner Drake push Dickon “over the thres- 
hold”, “quite beyond the doorframe. The door was quickly 
shut and the key turned”. “ ‘Void space, [’ll hear no more of it’, 
Drake muttered”. It is high time that all novelists and poets did 
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likewise. The scientists themselves are no longer aggress- 
ively deterministic. The import of the cosmic picture is no longer 
what it was in 1927, when Mr. Krutch was writing his brilliant 
essays in “the modern temper” about the death of human values 
and “the tragic fallacy”. Reality is manifold and the scientist’s is 
only one of several approaches to the temple of truth. Science 
- “can only take within its scope certain aspects of the external 
world; and there remain other aspects which have been excluded, 
not because they are of less importance, but because they have 
not the specialized property of measurability”. The “soulless 
nature of the scientific world”, said A. S. Eddington, “need not 
worry those who are persuaded that the main significances of our 
environment are of a more spiritual character”. 

It is high time, too, that novelists lost their enervating sense 
of the illusory character of art and stopped viewing human life 
from the point of view of a cosmic philosopher; they need to con- 
tract their vision to the time of man on “this little island” where 
they, along with the rest of us, must find their happiness or not 
at all, and to match their narratives to the scale used by most of 
us as a measure for our lives,—to people their novels with men 
and women in whose lives we can live and move and have our 
being, feeling that we are with fellow travellers in a world of 
tumult and peace, darkness and light, who somehow mirror the 
fire for which we thirst, and sometimes, at their best, give “grace 
and truth to life’s unquiet dream”. They need once again to re- 
joice, as Wordsworth would say, “in the presence of truth as our 
visible friend and hourly companion” and become “the rock of 
defense for human nature; an upholder and preserver, carrying 
everywhere with [them] relationship and love” and the impli- 
cation that man’s ideals are not a mirage suspended as far as 
possible above the earth, but deep almost as life and the clue to 
any ultimate interpretation of it. 

The Time of Man, it seems to me, points the way toward a great 
art. In this masterpiece, called by Ford Madox Ford “the 
most beautiful individual piece of writing that has yet come out of 
America”, Miss Roberts, with the ease and absolute originality of 
genius, frees herself from the orthodoxies and artifices of a writer 
like James Lane Allen and the sentimentalities and frozen per- 
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fections of Charles Egbert Craddock and John Fox; and, in the 
pursuance of her aim, rises, not occasionally but consistently, into 
the world of imagination. The locale is a part of her very being 
and enkindles her imagination as the moors around Haworth and 
the meadowlands and woodlands around Dorchester enkindled the 
imaginations of Emily Bronté and Thomas Hardy. The Pigeon 
River country, with its poor, illiterate children of the earth who 
happen to live there, is the scene for a universal drama. The 
characters are not viewed primarily as members of a certain race 
or class or as natives of a specific locality, but as figures in a uni- 
versal pageant where race, color, nationality and region are of 
secondary importance. Though they happen to be poor whites 
of central Kentucky “with all the circumstances of their time and 
place about them”, they mirror human truth, human values, valid 
for all time. They are associated in the universalizing imagination 
of Miss Roberts with “a melancholy procession” of men and 
women who sorrow and hope unavailingly as they “mark their 
time with their labor” and “roll the soil over from year to year 
endlessly plowing”. Significant moments and experiences in the 
time of man—in the time of all of us—, when mirrored through a 
medium so sensitive and poetic as the awakened spirit of Ellen 
Chesser, become more than a series of sensory items of question- 
able unity and importance,—they become acutely significant seg- 
ments in a penetrating and exquisitely patterned vision of life, as 
it might be experienced, but isn’t of course, in “anybody’s wagon 
a-goen anywheres”. Here, and in The Great Meadow too, the 
content of the novel consists of the action—aesthetic sensory ex- 
periences—of the mind of the central figure in the narrative (as in 
James Joyce’s Ulysses and the novels of Mrs. Woolf); but Miss 
Roberts does more than sketch in brilliant images the floating 
fancies and thoughts of the mind for a day,—she presents also a 
vision of life covering a period of years. Her novels, as a result, 
have a momentum and a sense of direction not found in Ulysses, 
Mrs. Dalloway, or the novels of American imitators of Mr. Joyce 
and Mrs. Woolf. 

Though the modern American novel makes character its para- 
mount concern, a deterministic philosophy still directs its ap- 
proach. It assumes a trained attitude of superiority to emotion 
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and, adopting a technique modelled after the scientist’s, stresses 
the abnormal, the subnormal, and the outward manifestations of 
character, and not its deeper and more elemental qualities which 
do not have “the specialized property of measurability” and must 
be apprehended through insight, divination, intuition, and imagi- 
nation. Because Miss Roberts’ interest lies in these deeper 
channels, her novels point the way, it seems to me, out of the 
present slough of despond into the clearer atmosphere of art. 
They are alive with an eager and awakened consciousness of “that 
proud ghost, the human spirit”. In all of them the one supreme 
miracle is the purposive “I will” in which the individual becomes 
aware of his own reality. Though Miss Roberts is manifestly 
aware of man’s ‘animal heritage, and the implications—yet to be 
demonstrated— of the two extremities of the cosmic spectacle, 
in which his life seems, from one point of view, little more than 
a flutter of light, she has not let this acquired knowledge kill the 
instinctively affirmative approach to man and his world which she 
unconsciously absorbed during her formative years from the great- 
est of all schoolmasters, life itself. Only when novelists again feel 
that man, for all the implications of the physical world and his 
animal nature, is also a spiritual being who lives by “admiration, 
hope and love,” and whose resolutions, affirmations and action are 
sometimes infinitely more significant than “a million blades of 
grass” or the entire physical universe, for that matter,—only then 
can the novel again become a work of art, instinct with that mys- 
terious essence “life”, which, though never found in “a hybrid 
daughter of art and science”, makes all art beautiful and living, 
precious and inspiring. bes 

Miss Roberts is earth-born and her language seems at times 
“some essence from the roots of human life”; but she is also a 
poet and never denies her double. nature. She has the power of 
poignant expression and the personalizing faculty of a poet. Her 
best work has the energy need to feel passion acutely, and the 
honesty needed to make the personal seem universal. The tinc- 
ture of irony that invigorates the novels of Jane Austen and the 
later work of Miss Glasgow is not in her blood; but she has, by 
way of compensation, a rich vein of humor, seldom met in one 
with her mystical inclinations, and an exquisite feeling for the 
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color and rhythm of words. In her last novel, however, her aim 
is blurred, her style is prolix and often spoiled by a literary self- 
consciousness, and she deals too much with the frayed ends of ex- 
perience. Once she shuts the door forever on all controversial is- 
sues of the urgent present, her art should move again in the di- 
rection of a clearer outline and a firmer structure. What she 
learned long ago about life and death from the “adages of old 
ruined houses where owls flit”, and a little he-goat, and “that most 
exquisite spider that crouches at the hub of the web that is the 
mind stirred”, is still true. “Life is from within”; and for him 
who has the eyes to see and the ears to hear the poetry of earth is 
never dead: 
Up in the earth, the great game will go on, 


The coming of Spring and the running of the water, 
And the young things glad of the womb’s darkness gone.’ 


Nor “the still sad music of humanity” deep in the minds and hearts 
of wondering and sorrowing men and women, where happiness, 
“the strangest marvel of all, . . . always awaits just beyond the 


- finger-tips”. The faith that has inspired the artists of the past 


still holds: “One man is greater than a million blades of grass, 
although flesh is but grass and that is true enough. Man as- 
serted himself above the grass and enslaved the herbs of the 
ground”. We await “the day when the rocks burst and the living 
waters [again] rush forth singing”. 





‘John Masefield, Poems New York (The Macmillan Company), 1935, p. 378. 














by Donald MacCampbell 


FELIX FRANKFURTER 


HERE is nothing more disturbing to the average American 
than the phenomenon of a prominent foreign-born citizen who 
refuses to pose for the news-reels, has nothing to say to the press, 
and minds his own business with unfailing consistency. Such a 
phenomenon is Felix Frankfurter, Austrian born and of Jewish 
abstraction, an immigrant to this country at the age of twelve. 
According to popular legend, he is a sinister Master Mind who, 
from a comfortably secluded retreat, and witn accomplices in key 
positions, silently shapes the destinies of the nation. Yet nothing 
could be less comparable than this publicized Frankfurter myth 
and the unspotted record of the man. 

Following graduation from the College of the City of New York, 
Mr. Frankfurter taught school for a year and then went on to 
Harvard to study law. He received his degree with highest 
honors in 1906, and was recommended at once to Henry L. Stim- 
son, who at the time was a District Attorney for New York State. 
Under Mr. Stimson, he was active in a long series of prosecutions 
and litigations. Later he was taken to Washington and made an 
officer in the Bureau of Insular Affairs. In 1914, he was appointed 
to head a new department in the Harvard Law School, and in that 
capacity has been affiliated with the University ever since. In the 
words of the late Oliver Wendell Holmes, he is “one of the ablest 
and most profound legal minds in the country.” And it is no pale 
tribute to his professional achievements to say that, of all the im- 
portant cases he has argued before the Supreme Court, he has 
lost only one: a case in which the now Chief Justice Hughes sup- 
ported him in dissent. 

These are the facts. The legend that Mr. Frankfurter is a 
dangerous radical, hostile to the American form of government, 
and bent on undermining it by cramming public offices with trained 
disciples, is too imbecilic in the light of such a record to be 
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seriously entertained by any but unthinking minds. Part of the 
legend is based on the flimsiest kind of evidence, gathered from 
twisted and ‘distorted interpretations of purely humanitarian 
actions, taken always in the interest of individual justice, and in- 
stigated in all but one instance by official responsibility. 

The other phase of the legend is based on alleged participation 
in national affairs. The alarm here wags sounded by Hugh S. 
Johnson, a discredited New Dealer, who called the Harvard pro- 
fessor the “most influential man in the United States”, and charged 
him with sending disciples to Washington for the purpose of “bor- 
ing” at the Constitution from within. Others, less imaginative than 
the General, have since alluded to his prestige in the Capitol. It 
is said that much of the New Deal’s Securities legislation stems 
directly from his brain. James H. Rand, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for the Nation, testified before the House Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that he had seen a cable from Mr. Frankfurter, 
sent from London during a leave of absence form Harvard, urging 
passage of the Fletcher-Rayburn bill in its original form. Mean- 
while, snooping reporters watch with eager eye his comings and 
goings, which include occasional trips to Washington, and week- 
end visits at the White House. 

Just how much of this latter part of the legend is true, it would 
be difficult to say. The facts are entangled with fancy. Mr. 
Frankfurter is well represented in the government, but what could 
be more natural? When Franklin Roosevelt took office he an- 
nounced that he would need a number of good young lawyers. Mr. 
Frankfurter sent on his quota. All told, they amount to less than 
forty, and few of these hold positions of any importance. In this 
connection it may be pointed out that Mr. Frankfurter owed his 
own start in life to the same paternal spirit among the faculty at 
Harvard. As for the charge that he exerts an influence in Wash- 
ington, time alone will tell. Mr. Frankfurter’s friendship with the 
President goes back to the time of the War when both men held 
positions in the government under Wilson. It is therefore not un- 
natural that he should visit occasionally at the White House, or 
offer professional advice on matters of broad policy. 
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Il. 


“Anyone who looked in at the Supreme Court chamber a few 
weeks ago,” wrote a correspondent for the Nation back in March, 
1917, “while the two cases involving the constitutionality of the 
Oregon labor laws were undergoing reargument, saw that august 
tribunal intently listening to the plea of a small, dark, smooth- 
faced lawyer, mostly head, eyes and glasses, who looked as if he 
might have stepped out of the sophomore classroom of a neighbor- 
ing college. He lectured the court quietly, but with a due sense of 
its indebtedness to him for setting it right where it had been 
wrong, and giving it positive opinions where uncertainty had been 
clouding its mental vision. He was becomingly tolerant when the 
gray haired learners asked questions which seemed to him unne- 
cessary, and gentle when he had to correct a mistaken assumption.” 

This graphic description stands today in little need of amend- 
ment. The passing of twenty years leaves him the same forceful 
but physically unimpressive little man, perhaps not so dark as 
formerly, for his head is lighted by the grayness of his hair, and 
not so smooth-faced, though always immaculately shaven. But 
he is still unswervingly tolerant and gracious, even to the willing 
perpetuators of his preposterous legend. What has been con- 
sidered at times an excess of impetuosity, an overweening im- 
patience in the presence of blundering opposition, is actually no 
more than a wholesome ebullience of temperament. 

In the Law School, where he has won international recognition 
as an authority on government, his followers are legion. No stu- 
dent emerges from his class-rooms the poorer for having entered, 
although many are disillusioned to find him so tamely conserva- 
tive. His method here is Socratic. “It is the function of educa- 
tion,” he explains, “to excite the mind but not to furnish it.” Ac- 
cordingly, he may at any moment step down from the rostrum, 
take some inconspicuous seat in the rear of the lecture-hall, and 
turn the period over to the students. Or, he may sit, arms folded 
behind his head, facing one of the side windows, and talk on in- 
formally, as though to some client in the privacy of a law office. 
But whether seated or restlessly pacing the floor, his personality, 
sparkling and dynamic, is always predominant. His unfailing wit 
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and cheery optimism are refreshing intoxicants to young men 
sobered by the routine of study. 

The lectures, of course, are kept scrupulously free from the taint 
of propaganda. References to the New Deal are purely historical 
in nature. “Government,” he explains, “is the art of making men 
live together in peace with reasonable happiness. It is not some- 
thing outside of, or in opposition to, the public, but is the expres- 
sion and agent of society.”» What could be more logical, or less 
colored by “dangerous radicalism”? 

The present day interest in affairs of state is, to him, the most 
wholesome proof of the success of our system. Government and 
people should work together for mutual preservation. And no 
goveriment today can avoid responsibility for insuring minimum 
economic security. “Democracy is not an automatic device for 
good government, but a continuous and exacting demand for the 
exercise of reason on the most extensive scale. It is the only way 
to a civilization that adequately respects and thereby helps to un- 
fold the richness of human diversity.” 

Similarly sound are his views on politics. “In a democracy, poli- 
tics is a process of popular education—the task of adjusting the 
conflicting interests of diverse groups in the community, and bend- 
ing the hostility and suspicion and ignorance engendered by group 
interest to the reconciliation of a common interest and a common 
understanding.” He warns his students against the current fashion 
of disparaging professional politicians. Pitt, Disraeli, Asquith, Lin- 
coln, Roosevelt and Coolidge, he reminds them, were also profes- 
sional politicians. 

Behind all his discourse, all his thinking, all his published writ- 
ings, three things are in evidence: an ardent passion for justice, 
inspired by a genuine sympathy for the ordinary citizen; a respect 
for the Constitution as it now stands, with its inherent but not as 
yet fully discovered flexibility; and a conviction that government, 
as a proponent of laissez-faire indifference, is as dead today in this 
country as it has been in England since the time of Gladstone. 


ITI. 


Few men enjoy a more congenial home atmosphere than does 
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Felix Frankfurter. In a modest, detached house, set far back off 
conservative Brattle Street in Cambridge, he lives with his wife, 
his books, and his multitude of interests. Mrs. Frankfurter, the 
former Marion A. Deman of Longmeadow, Massachusetts, is a 
woman of considerable beauty and charm, an artist by avocation, 
who provides a happy equilibrium to the home life of an energetic 
and practical professor of law. She is quiet and retiring, and 
much less colorful than her distinguished husband. Together they 
maintain a normal degree of intimacy with their neighbors, have 
a wide circle of friends who enjoy good conversation, play hosts 
frequently to the law students, and read extensively in several 
literatures. “Men learn little from books,” writes Mr. Frank- 
furter, reflecting on the broader wisdom of experience. Yet he is 
a man of encyclopaedic learning, and can hold forth intelligently on 
any subject. One has only to sit near him at a banquet, or listen 
in on a Law Club “bull session”, to comprehend the wide sweep 
of his erudition. 

His hobbies are his wife, his students, and stimulating discussion. 
Despite his inexhaustible energy, he is not at all athletic, and has 
little respect for what Mencken once called the “striated muscle 
fetish.” He does not dig in the garden, or drive off Sunday morn- 
ings with a bag of golf clubs. But he gladly tolerates these ac- 
tivities in others. Chacun 4 son goiit is his favorite axiom. It is 
the same with music. Although not himself musical, he admires 
and envies artistic gifts in his friends. He also likes a good con- 
cert, or a night at the opera. 

His chief aversions are bigots, snobs, and members of the press. 
He still laments the stupid hypocrisy which robbed his friend Al 
Smith of the Presidency. It is inconceivable to him that, in a 
supposedly civilized country, a man’s qualifications for office should 
be influenced by his private religious beliefs. He dislikes snobs 
because he feels they are blind to intrinsic values, and place 
undue emphasis upon surface refinements which are largely a 
product of early material opportunities. Jackson and Lincoln, he 
points out, cut pitiful figures in fashionable drawing rooms. 

His attitude toward interviewers is openly hostile. Here the 
fires of his temperament rise and sear. “They are mostly a bar- 
barous lot. They ask what I eat and drink, what I think of the 
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movies, what my favorite color happens to be. It is incredible 
that men and women want to know these things. They are per- 
sonal matters, and of no consequence to others.” He has no re- 
spect for the cerebral exhibitionists who expose themselves with 
what Norman Douglas has termed “the shamelessness of female 
dogs.” 

Not long ago a Boston paper came out with a headline stating 
that Felix Frankfurter was fighting Hearst through education in 
the class-room. It seemed a strange breach of consistency on the 
part of a man who had committed himself to silence, and the Bos- 
ton public was stunned. But nobody was more stunned than Mr. 
Frankfurter. Straightway he phoned in town to have the state- 
ment retracted, at the same time denouncing the editor in no un- 
certain terms of abuse. A woman reporter, it seems, had called 
him up at the office and asked for an interview. Upon being in- 
formed that no such privileges were ever granted, the persistent 
lady decided to wait and accost the Man of Mystery that night on 
his door-step. Seeing no escape, the Professor, always chivalrous 
to women, allotted her a few minutes of this time and proceeded 
to discuss the abnormalities of the weather, along with the present 
state of journalism in America. “You must help us fight Hearst,” 
suggested the bold representative of the press. Whereupon Mr. 
Frankfurter made some retort to the effect that, after all, he was a 
mere professor with duties to his students. It was a long and 
daring jump, but next day the above-mentioned headline appeared 
in an early edition of the paper, only to be promptly removed at 
the request of a belligerent voice on the telephone. 

Good taste, in short, is the standard by which he measures the 
ethical behavior of others. “My policy,” he explains, “has al- 
ways been to let people alone. I expect them, in turn, to show the 
same consideration for me.” He is a prodigious worker, and when 
not asleep he is always engaged in some seemingly important and 
consuming activity. Frequently he sits up until early morning, 
writing in his study, or turning the pages of an interesting book 
which refuses to be set aside. He requires a minimum of sleep, 
and his diet is moderate and simple. He likes a drink now and 
then, but never indulges to excess. As a story-teller, he has his 
short-comings; his repertory is more limited than would be ex- 
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pected. Yet he seasons his discourse with liberal portions of bad- 
inage, and a tremendous memory for personalities and events sup- 
plies unerringly the pertinent example. 


IV. 


If Mr. Frankfurter has faults on the human side, they spring 
from his sense of justice, his feeling for the socially oppressed. It 
was this passion for fair play which brought him into prominence 
in connection with Sacco and Vanzetti—a case which did more 
than anything else to encourage the legend of his radicalism and 
destructive influence upon the government. Previously he had 
risen to the defence of Mooney and Billings, but only at the re- 
quest of President Wilson, on whose Mediation Commission he 
was serving, in a legal capacity, at the time. If on these isolated 
occasions he has been charged with impugning the fairness of the 
courts, of interfering with the processes of justice, of forgetting his 
dignity under emotional tension, one can attribute these offences, 
if offences they be, to a burning zeal for the rights of the individual 
as assured by the Constitution. 

Views and opinions, he believes, whether private or judicial, are 
of little worth if they cannot withstand criticism. His own semi- 
nars at Harvard are alive with heated controversy. He welcomes 
intelligent and provocative back talk from his students. Similarly, 
in public life, he insists there should be room for debate and dis- 
cussion. Even justices are not sacred, and should be open to chal- 
lenge along with the rest of us. It is important, however, that 
criticism be pointed and free from bias. It must not join hands 
with the too common depreciation of men in public life, for in that 
case it debilitates where it should encourage. “A collection of 
condemnatory comments on the Presidents alone,” he maintains, 
“from Washington down, would make a choice anthology of abuse, 
but it would be a nonsensical history of the United States.” 

The magnanimity of his nature is evidenced most clearly in his 
attitude toward backward students, or young men oppressed by 
problems of a personal nature. He will frequently befriend the 
most helpless flounderer in a class purely on the grounds of feeling 
sorry for him. The story is told of a student who came to him for 
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sympathy when his girl had let him down. Mr. Frankfurter was 
deeply moved. A few days later he invited both student and girl 
to dinner, and conspired with his wife and the cook to prepare a 
banquet fit for the British Ambassador. There, in the privacy of 
the Brattle Street home, all differences were brought to a swift 
and harmonious adjustment. 

A common dinner-table discussion will begin like this, with Mr. 
Frankfurter holding forth: “I don’t know what to do about H—. 
I can’t get him out of my mind. Somehow, he just doesn’t sink 
his teeth into things. He thinks I’m a pig, the way I get after him, 
but what can I do?” He will then look up sadly into the understand- 
ing eyes of his wife and add: “If he could only see that I’m trying 
to help him. What will he do when he gets out into the world and 
has to fight for a living?” 

In any discussion of Felix Frankfurter, the emphasis must be 
placed upon his fatherly attitude toward his students. He is 
deeply and intensely interested in the destinies of young men, and 
likes to be instrumental in starting them on the road to achieve- 
ment. “It was not by accident,” he insists, “that the founders of 
the Republic were mostly young men. Disinterested enthusiasm, 
freedom from imprisoning dogmatism, capacity for fresh insight, 
unflagging industry, ardor for difficulties—these are qualities that 
in the main youthful years must supply.” 

In his letter to Governor Ely, declining a proposed appointment 
to the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, Mr. Frankfurter ex- 
pounded his self-prescribed mission in life, and he did it in a very 
few words. “As against the opportunities for immediate achieve- 
ment on the bench,” he wrote, “the long term effects of legal edu- 
cation make their claim.” Surely there is nothing sinister or myster- 
ious about this. The government, as well as the legal profession, 
must be composed of trained minds, drawn from the armies of 
promising American youth. Felix Frankfurter, as Professor of 
Law at Harvard, is content to lend a hand in supplying them. 

















by Walton E. Bean 


IS CLIO A MUSE? 


NEW AMERICAN HISTORY, by W. E. Woodward, lead- 

ing American historical “debunker”, was recently reviewed 
by Arthur M. Schlesinger of Harvard, a leading American profes- 
sorial historian. In a workmanlike, scholarly fashion, under the 
title “Amateur History”, Professor Schlesinger vivisected Mr. 
Woodward. About the same time the lay reviewer Mr. Clifton . 
Fadiman praised him highly for “one of the most sensible books 
of its kind ever written, . . . always lucid, often witty, never for 
a moment less than highly readable.” January 30, 1937, The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature, in which the professorial review had 
appeared, crowing editorially over the fact that practically unani- 
mous historical opinion agreed with Professor Schlesinger and 
condemned Mr. Fadiman, maintained that history could be prop- 
erly reviewed only by professional historians. But the most 
important thing is that this instance reveals how appalling a gap 
exists between not only the lay and professional reviewers, but 
the academic and the popular writers of history. 

As history has broadened its scope from past politics to include 
the whole economic, social, and cultural past of man, recent years 
have seen a flood of popular historical writing, “journalistic”, 
“social”, “informal”, which would merge the historical into the 
the purely literary and artistic. Now popular interest in this sort 
of writing is in many ways to be welcomed. At any rate, it cer- 
tainly cannot be stopped. And instead of open warfare between 
academic and popular history, it is time for a parley (in this era 
of national planning) for a careful consideration of what the new 
trends and popular interests are meaning, and ought to mean, 
for American historiography, and a recognition of just what rights 
and values the reading public has in the matter. Neither side can 
afford to be rugged individualists in exploiting popular interest. 
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The two sets of values must be, if not reconciled, at least clearly 
understood. 

In a way, this is the whole, ancient question of history as art 
against history as science, of Clio’s status as a Muse. Whether 
historiography ought to be primarily concerned with subjective 
values in the interest and enjoyment of the reader, or with ob- 
jective values in a correspondence to “the truth”, to the past as 
a thing-in-itself, is a question as old as Clio. It.has been at issue 
between Herodotus’ admirers and those of the scholarly Thucy- 
dides to the present day, with varying fortunes. 

The height of history as art was probably reached by Gibbon 
and Voltaire in the eighteenth century, when it was fashionable 
for the Decline and Fall to be found on the bedside table in Lon- 
don, the Essay on the Manners and Spirit of Nations in Paris. But 
the nineteenth century saw a reaction in historical writing, as well 
as in political thought. The development of the methods and 
ideals of modern historical criticism overshadowed everything; 
accuracy, however dull, supplanted beauty, however brilliant. As 
Leopold von Ranke’s phrase, wie es eigentlich gewesen ist, be- 
came the ideal, Edward Freeman’s “history is past politics” be- 
came the definition. Messrs. Langlois and Seignobos, the high- 
priests of historical criticism, who, following Ernst Bernheim, 
wrote the definitive manual on the subject at the Sorbonne toward 
the close of the century, contemptuously dismissed the whole 
question of the artistic as opposed to the scientific, by remarking 
that “a great deal of ink had been spilled over it.” Like Brown- 
ing’s Grammarian, they determined not to live but to know. And 
under the “scientific” conception, history became a sort of vast 
lumber-room, full of monographs, accurate, dusty, and dead. 

During the present century, the reality of this sharp distinction 
between the values of beauty and those of truth in history has 
been called into question by men like the Italian philosopher, 
Benedetto Croce. In spite of the fact that in philosophy he is an 
Hegelian idealist, his volume On History makes some of the most 
valuable contributions to the understanding of the field that have 
ever been made. History, he insists, oan be meither beautiful 
nor true if it is not both. What it really is, Croce would say, is 
experience, an extension of the personal experience of the in- 
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dividual reader, through the medium of writing. In this sense, all 
history is contemporary. Now, if history is written in such a 
dustily accurate manner that no one will read it, it obviously can- 
not become experienced, and therefore it is not history in any real 
sense. Mere accuracy is a necessary prelude to it. But here 
Croce quotes Lord Bolingbroke’s remark, that mere accuracy, re- 
search, and erudition have no more right to call themselves history 
than the tuning-up of instruments before a concert has to call 
itself music. The science of accuracy contributes one essential in- 
gredient, the art of expression another. History is fertile only as 
a marriage between science and art; it is barren if they go their 
celibate, separate ways. 

Conceptions similar to this have been developing in the Ameri- 
can Historical Asseciation. In the Presidential Address for 1933, 
“Written History as an Act of Faith”, Charles A. Beard attacked 
the whole theory of history as objective actuality. History, he 
pointed out, was thought about past actuality, and as a form of 
knowledge was confronted with the epistemological problems 
of knowledge. The idea of eliminating the subjective factors, in- 
dividual experience and interests, from either the writing or the 
reading of history ignored these problems, and made “an as- 
sumption of no assumptions”, The “truth” which the motto of the 
Association exalted (super omnia veritas) was only half defined be- 
cause there was no recognition of the relativity of historical “truth” 
to the mind of the perceiver. 

This revolutionary doctrine, of course, drew horrified protest 
from the more conservative element. The next year Professor 
Theodore Clark Smith, (in his paper on “The Writing of Ameri- 
can History in America, 1884-1934”) charged that Beard’s con- 


tentions 


deliberately cast aside the whole idea of inogeemley and impartiality . . . 
At the end of fifty years of historical work, the fundamental ideas that 
underlay it are positively rejected . . . It may be that another fifty years 
jo see the end of an era in historiography, he final extinction of a noble 
ream. 


In which case, Professor Smith wished to say, he and the colleagues 
who stood with him would go down “with their flags flying”. 
Thus there is obviously a powerful conservatism left among the 
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academic historians. But the conception of history as extended 
personal experience has been forcefully stated at the highest 
council-table of the stronghold of history as the objective past. 
“Progressive education” in the secondary schools is threatening 
to supplant history entirely with courses in “Contemporary So- 
cial Problems”, to approach the past entirely from the starting 
point of the vital present, exclusively as an extension of the “in- 
terests” and “felt needs” of the child. The revolution which these 
things reveal calls for a new constitution for historians, a new and 
more realistic set of standards for judging the truth and value of 
their work than Professor Smith’s “noble dream”. It demands a 
fuller recognition of the values of history as art, and a frank defi- 
nition instead of an ignoring of these values. To what extent 
should orthodox history hold aloof from the new flood of popular 
writing which is historical experience for the layman? 

Historians must define the boundary (or whether there should 
be a boundary) between history, for instance, and the historical 
novel. As President of the American Historical Association in 
1929, in his address, “The Newer Ways of Historians”, the late 
James Harvey Robinson stated his belief that literature, and par- 
ticularly the novel, would be in the future as important a source 
for historians as any other kind of document. “We would have 
been better off,” he said, “if a Dickens had been combing the 
streets of Jerusalem when Deuteronomy received its final codi- 
fication.” 

Unfortunately, however, many novelists are at the moment no 
more willing to accept the title of historians than many historians 
are to give it to them. Ralph Bates, for instance, in The Olive 
Tree, his recent novel of revolutionary Spain, appends a “political 
note”, a sketch in bare outline and in less than half a page, of the 
complex history of Spain from the abdication of the King in 1931, 
up to 1936. He explains, “it is the human drama and spiritual 
conflict which have moved me. I have therefore tried to keep 
political matter out of this book, save when it becomes a 
dramatic reality.” Walter D. Edmonds says almost exactly the 
same thing in the preface to Drums Along the Mohawk, his novel 
of upper New York state in the American Revolution. Says Mr. 
Edmonds: 
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A novelist has, if he chooses, a greater for the faithful presen- 
tation of a bygone time than an historian; pangs ig Amc is compelled 
ton presentation cause and fect, and fei, an «rl tht be mut 
resent them through the lives and characters of ‘famous’ or ‘historical’ 
figures. Mj My concern, however, has been with life as it was, as you or I, 
r muuthere or wives, cor Drothers ahd Wsbiade ak ais Wik tame 

it. 


Now this concern on the part of the novelist to free his work 
from any stigma of being “history” is interesting, and unpleasant. 
‘The explanation, obviously, is that the members of the American 
public, who buy novels, were taught history in a form so far from 
the ideals of art, human drama, beauty, or interest, that the very 
word “history” frightens them for the rest of their lives. This 
whole distinction between “history” and vital, personal experience 
is unnecessary. It is just the merging of personal experience into 
history that gives meaning and value to either. The criterion on 
which either a work of history or a work of art with an historical 
content is to be judged, is just the extent to which it achieves such 
a merging of these two sets of values. To separate them de- 
stroys that indiscriminate, sensuous intellectual enjoyment of hu- 
man experience, of which history ought to be a major part. 

There are increasingly numerous examples of what I mean here, 
of things which achieve an identity between history and art. Vin- 
cent Sheean’s Personal History is a case in point. The book is an 
account of the intensely personal, particularistic experiences of a 
newspaper correspondent in Europe, Africa, and Asia in the 
twenties; and yet Sheean succeeds in relating his “personal” his- 
tory into the whole process and pattern of what he would call “the 
world mind”. His novei, Sanfelice, laid in the Kingdom of Naples 
at the time of the Jacobin Revolution, puts this doctrine about 
history into practice, achieves just the right balance between his- 
tory and fiction. Margaret Mitchell’s Gone With the Wind is 
perhaps better as history than it is as a novel, and yet it was the 
leading best-seller of last year. A poem like Stephen Vincent 
Benét’s John Brown’s Body allows us to enter with almost real, 
personal life into the period of the Civil War. The main thread, 
the story of a rather average Northern boy, is purely fictional. And 
yet, because the total effect is to allow the reader to know, to feel a 
whole period as vividly as if he were living in it himself, the poem 
has a real and intense value as history. The same is true, for a 
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broader scene and an earlier sit of Hervey Allen’s Anthony Ad- 
verse. 

Perhaps the most important of the forces that are tending to 
efface the line between history and pure literary art is the tre- 
mendous broadening in the scope of interest of history itself. Be- 
ginning in the ’seventies with John Richard Green’s History of the 
English People, and in the ’eighties in America with John Bach 
McMaster’s History of the People of the United States, historio- 
gtaphy turned from the narrow corner of politics to the whole 
panorama of society. Frederick Jackson Turner pointed out the 
effects of such economic and social forces as the frontier on 
American society and character. Charles A. Beard developed the 
economic interpretation much further. And in such books as the 
Beards’ Rise of American Civilization, and the History of American 
Life edited by Professor Schlesinger and Professor Dixon Ryan 
Fox, history has taken the responsibility of interpreting all the 
myriad and complex aspects of American life and the American 
mind. As James G. Randall remarked at the meeting of the 
American Historical Association in 1929, 
— happily increasing output of social history has produced much comment 

mn the new garb that the historical Muse is assuming. Since adopting the 
habit of a flapper and ae her appeal to the tabloid reading public, Clio 
is no longer preoccupied with presidents, congresses, court decisions, and 


the like. She is now concerned with mobs, crazes, fads, Jesse James, P. T. 
Barnum. 


There is a multiplicity of patterns in what is spoken of so lightly 
as “the American scene” that might well make Amy Lowell cry 
again, “Christ! What are patterns for?” The historian now faces 
the same immense problems that face an artist like Thomas Wolfe, 
whose task has convinced him that the “sprawling, million-footed 
life” of America makes the work of the artist bigger than it has 
ever been before in any civilization. 

The point is that it is becoming impossible, as perhaps it always 
should have been impossible, to distinguish sharply between aca- 
demic “social history” and popular literary art. How can we say 
that the volumes in Schlesinger and Fox’s History of American 


Life are more peculiarly entitled to the name of “history” than the 


wealth of more popular literature on the various decades: Meade 
Minnigerode’s Fabulous Forties; Don C. Seitz’s Dreadful De- 
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cade; Thomas Beer’s rather impressionistic Mauve Decade; Henry 
Seidel Canby’s Age of Confidence; or Frederick Lewis Allen’s “in- 
formal history” of the ’twenties, Only Yesterday? Or, a sharper 
illustration, does not John Dos Passos’ trilogy, 42nd Parallel, 
1919, and The Big Money, achieve in the novel form perhaps as 
valuable an “informal history” for America since 1900 as does 
Mark Sullivan’s Our Times? Even the terminology of academic 
writing can be transferred.. As Alva Johnston said, in the preface 
of Stanley Walker’s The Night Club Era (the same sort of com- 
ment would apply to his Mrs. Astor's Horse) “this is primarily a 
scientific book. It is a naturalist’s investigation of the astonishing 
nocturnal fauna of New York,—a monograph on the origin of some 
very strange species.” There is, logically, no limit to the scope 
of interest of the conscientious social historian. Consider The 
Barbary Coast and The French Quarter, histories respectively of 
the San Francisco and the New Orleans under-worlds, by Herbert 
Asbury, that recalcitrant descendant of the firet great Methodist 
Bishop in America. 

To illustrate even more sharply, there are among contemporary 
artists other and often more interesting social historians than the 
writers. The dancer, Angna Enters, has an uncanny ability to re- 
create characters and scenes out of the past, a boy Cardinal, a 
mediaeval Virgin, or a style of dancing that was the rage just be- 
fore the World War. The Kurt Joss ballet, “The Green Table”, 
is a finer portrayal of a war and of the tragic futility of the meth- 
ods of the League of Nations than any other historical work I 
know. Is there any reason why such artists as these, whether they 
would accept the title or not, should not be recognized as among the 
finest historians living in our day? The subject of the movies is 
too large to receive consideration here; but their present and fu- 
ture importance as historical art demands that the understanding 
between historians and producers of spectacle pictures be consider- 
ably more effective, that Clio’s future career as a Star in Holly- 
wood be considerably better planned, than they have been in the 
past. . Painting, too, has become of immense value as social his- 
tory, since such artists as Thomas Hart Benton, Charles Burch- 
field, John Steuart Curry, George Grosz, Reginald Marsh, and 
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Grant Wood have worked in the belief that art is the product of 
direct experience with the actualities of American life. 

Of course it will be protested that the line has to be drawn 
somewhere, that if the idea of history as extended personal ex-. 
perience is taken to its logical conclusion, then subjective personal 
experience becomes history too; not only a social novelist like 
Jules Romains, but an intensely subjective novelist like Marcel 
Proust, becomes an historian; and we are involved in solipsism 
and the ego-centric predicament. 

In bringing together the two sets of values, scientific and artistic, 
there is room for much clarification of just what the functions of 
each should be. Woodward’s New American History, for in- 
stance, with its emphasis on the shady, hypocritical, and amusing 
aspects, was chiefly valuable to me in that it demonstrated what 
admirable material there is in American history for a Penguin 
Island as good as Anatole France’s satire on the French species 
of the fowl. But instead of being frankly a Penguin Island, the 
book pretended to be sober history. Obviously, the function of 
sarcasm in history, (and it is a legitimate function, better repre- 
sented by Herbert Agar’s The People’s Choice, on the Presidency, 
or Walter Millis’s The Martial Spirit on that “absent-minded comic 
opera”, the Spanish American War) needs to be better defined. 

Of course, the question of the mechanics of getting all these 
desirable ends accomplished leads us into some amusing difficul- 
ties. Should such historians, for instance, as Herbert Asbury, 
Stanley Walker, John Dos Passos, Angna Enters, Grant Wood, 
et al., become members of the American Historical Association, 
and read papers at its annual meetings? The problems of relation 
between artists and scientists are difficult. But they cannot be 
avoided. What will be accomplished by pretending to avoid them 
is merely to solve them—badly. Clio is a Muse, and, in spite of 
her age, an increasingly attractive one. And her suitors must 
stop quarreling about whether she is a goddess, or a beast of 
burden. 
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by Kenneth L. Beaudoin 


MUDDY LAKE SEQUENCE 


I 


Two mounds of sand-shot clay 
rear up in lazy 

dialectic; hazy 

with approach of day, 


fortresses serene 
above the trembling 
sound dissembling 
water’s gleam. 


Chant they, 
the speaking clay, 
those earth-thighed thanes, 


“Jehovah reigns! Jehovah reigns!” 


II 


Across the water 

restless cranes drop dredging claws 
greedily into the maws 

of muddy water 


for ashes of lost mountains, sand; 
white grains from mud 

to mix with lime and bind the land 
with roads bestained with engine blood. 
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They use the day 
weaving concrete garments 
for obedient clay; 


that the moon may know her not 
disguised in motor ridden ties 
that cannot hide the motor rot? 


III 


Below the negro women cast 

laggard lines into the pond 

and wait expressionless beneath the vast 
uncertainty of hope, beyond despond; 


knowing where many throw their lines 
one fish will stave a need 

born in ears not filled with seed 

from fields relinquished long to vines. 


IV 


Boys not yet gnawed with fears 
that eat the flesh of men 


come here to swim beneath a sun that sears 


defiance into them; 


daring to know that priceless feel 

of life that lives for living’s sake, 

while hills of clay obedient kneel 

they steal God’s best from muddy lake. 


Their glistening bodies poised in air 
like silver arrows cleaving space 

they drown young loneliness out there 
and rape unwilling heaven’s grace, 


and men deliver, men beget, 
nor such as ye dare men forget. 








MUDDY LAKE SEQUENCE 














Vv 


A road ascends the mound, 
a pale irregular thread 

that ties the muddy bed 

of lake to throbbing sound 


of men in fields 
and men in sweating gangs 
insuring yields 


from unbending metal brutes 
tyrannic in enslavement 

avenging with depravement 

a race exploiting earth born mutes. 


One can scarce be sure 

this be the road, 

with happy load 

of earth-yield or meat to cure 
- the TALL MEN strode 
toward cabins that endure,— 
a basic code 

that decades rode. 


or that last night this ground 
was what two lovers found. 


VI 


Now cotton has been ginned, 
and mares are grazing in the wind, 
in the pricking wind. 


The color of a need 
that living things would feed 
is grazing in the field, 

grazing unconcealed. 
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Its name and tail be black 
with a quality of fire 

I have much need admire 

so many things do now it lack. 


Color of clay! color of lake! 
color of mare grazing here! 
what generic tempers bake 
color of sun into all ye? 


VII 


And five came out from Memphis town 
in fine straw hats and linen gowns 
to watch the sky and waters splice 
and hail each other with, “How nice!” 


and note that it be a pretty scene, 

and they would swim were the water clean, 
and swear such atmosphere be bright 

and wonder where to dine that night. 


The sun shines down with awful heat, 
and clay is hard to gentlefolks, feet, . 
so t’was ere long toward Memphis town 
that five turned heads and linen gowns. 


VII 


A man puts hoe to rows of clay 
to stay its strength for peas and corn, 
beneath the challenge of the day 
a man walks where green life is born 


and watching what his land has grown 
he asks if all his fields be sown; 

for men who work beneath the sun 
would have no one terrain unwon. 


The waters whispering to his sight 
may hear him answer them, “tonight.” 











MUDDY LAKE SEQUENCE 








IX 





















In facile sinuosity the snake 

arch-type coincident 

with paleozoic advent 

undulate concordantly with muddy lake, 


a tulip-poplar drops a leaf 
unique in angularity, 

of most fine sensitivity, 

an easy forfeiture, like a belief 


full grown; and there is one cadence, 
the rhythm of the leaf and snake 
and the moving waters of the lake 
enjoying one, identical sense. 


Who of ye know, and who can say 
this be not some prehistoric yesterday? 


X 


The night drawn out the silver planet 
into the sky of plum and granite, 

a naked dancer after day— 

ballerina of the last ballet, 


reflecting movement in the gloss 
of waters whispering as they toss 
of chemic peace 

when movements cease, 


the dancer dropping lucent shawls 
among the hills of sand-shot clay, 


while night begins her mournful laugh 
to orchestrate such choreograph 
with cosmic threnody. 
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A dancer sways attune 
with some archaic rune 

the night of secret breaths knows not 
that silent ages have forgot— 

watch, my heart, watch and see 
past time into enternity. 


by James Gilmer Wharton 


NEUSE RIVER: APRIL 


In the morning just before the sun came up 

the sky cleared, smooth, blue; 

the rain stopped falling except for a few playful showers scattered 
up and down the river, 

and small puffs of wind blew here and there 

brushing off the rain from the trees that leaned over the water’s 
edge. 

Over across the river, half a mile back of the tributary creek, 

somewhere in the bottom lands 

a dog was barking in a sort of careless, capricious way. 

When we turned the bend opposite the rotting fishing scaffolds 

we caught sight of the sun coming up over the clearing, 

and a moment later, just left of the boat, 

a fish jumped in the water, sharp as silver, 

the noise sounding like the inadvertent swallow of a child; 

further on down, perhaps a mile, 

quail swept over the pines to our right, 

and when we came to the last bend just before the old iron bridge 

we saw a blue heron fly up from the sandbar in the middle of the 
river, 

and for a moment we sat there in respite, letting our oars drag in 
the current, 

watching the bird go down in front of us with a nonchalant sweep 

of its wings. 





















by T. Walter Herbert 


NEAR-RIMES AND PARAPHONES 


sing sweetly the sense of the syllables; but just once stretch 
the device past a certain distance: soon a sickness sinks its sour 
darts amidst the soft saccharine, and the sounds, sibilants for in- 
stance, seem to pierce us as slivers of acid-soaked brass. The 
effect, if continued for long, rouses frenzy such as the tom-tom 
gives the savage or a madness like that to which steady water- 
drops on the forehead used to drive victims of inquisitorial torture. 
No one is likely to read until so terrible a result comes to pass; 
nor would the most puerile of writers pursue a sound to the point 
of utter distraction. But sameness of a distinctly irritating kind 
is not far to seek in most poetry. Men who have cringed at the 
rimes of naive poetasters might even sniff at the terrors of rack 
and thumbscrew. 

The true principle of musical writing is similarity vitalized by 
such suitable variations as will keep its pleasureable qualities from 
falling into monotony—a combination of similarity with dissimi- 
larity, an alliance of the expectable and the novel. 

In connection with poetic meter that principle has long been re- 
cognized and effectively operative. Milton was keenly alive to it. 
Before Milton, Chaucer ridiculed the perpetrators of sing-song 
verse by aping them in his Tale of Sir Thopas. There the beat 
is regular as clock-work, and a heavy caesura falls like a trip- 
hammer after the fourth syllable of every octosyllabic line. How 
deliciously dull are the stanzas! And, again, how delightful it is 
to hear the Host interrupt Chaucer in the rippling measures of the 
poet’s own most charming unshackled style! Why is Pope, among 
later writers, supreme in his chosen element? Because he knew, 
better than anyone else, how to adorn with diversities the rigid 
pattern of the heroic couplet. 

The fundamental purpose of rime is exactly the same as that 


I N verse a series of sounds of the same sort serves at first to 
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| of rhythm: to give language an appeal to the ear which will sup- 
plement the emotional enjoyment to be derived from poetic ideas. 
Alliteration has the same purpose. No mere figure of speech is 
the age-old saying that these devices give to verse somewhat the 
quality of music. 

Do rimes really add to the pleasure of poetry which employs 
them? It has long been an open question. They appeared in 
Shakespeare’s plays with constantly decreasing frequency as the 
dramatist grew more and more sure of his command over language. 
In her Pursuit of Laughter Miss Agnes Repplier reminds us of 
Cobbett’s remark that “the gewgaw fetters of rhyme were invented 
by monks to enslave the people.” She implies that Cobbett was a 
fool; he was certainly in error. However, a good deal of temerity 
would have to bolster one who called John Milton a fool, and the 
burden of proof is on him who thinks to catch the great old blind 
giant in a jest. Yet Milton not only avoided rime in Paradise 
Lost; he answered those who doubted his wisdom in these words: 


Poets of prime note have rejected Rime both in longer 
and shorter Works . . . as a thing of it self, to all judicious 
eares, triveal and of no true musical delight; which consists 
only in apt Numbers, fit quantity of syllables, and the sense 
variously drawn out from one Verse to another, not in the 
jingling sound of like ending. . . . This neglect then of Rime 
so little is to be taken for a defect, thought it may seem so per- 
haps to vulgar Readers, that it rather is to be esteemed an 
example set, the first in English, of ancient liberty recovered 
to Heroic Poem from the troublesom and modern bondage 
of Rimeing. 

We noticed a moment ago Chaucer’s ridicule of sing-songsters 
in his Tale of Sir Thopas. It is worth observing that, besides ar- 
ranging his meter in that metronome fashion which so soon results 
in tedium, with sly malice, in each of his first nineteen six-line 
stanzas he made four rimes on one sound and two on another; 
and in each case he stressed them pointedly. The mature Chaucer 
knew the boresomeness of over-worked rimes and enjoyed a laugh 
at their expense. 

Shakespeare, moreover, gleefully cavorted with rimes for pure 
sport’s sake in As You Like It, where Touchstone makes merry 
with tags for Rosalind. Such children’s enjoyment may be in- 
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trinsically valuable even though it bring merely the pleasure of the 

ridiculous. But, as Touchstone remarked, “This is the very false | 
gallop of verses”; and too often it happens that serious poetry of | 
great merit is momentarily spoiled for him who has a ticklish rib |, 
in his ear by the occurrence of a rime which, because it is trite 
or because it stimulates some amusing recollection, puts laughter’ 
in the way of sympathetic enjoyment. 

A merry little tempest stormed through many years of the 
sixteenth century over the proper form of English verse. Time and 
again men derided the “jingling tag”. Just after the turn of the 
next century the learned Thomas Campion objected to rime on 
several accounts: the ancients were authority for condemning it; 
necessity for rime often spoils the proper measure for rhythm; 
it often requires a poet to “abjure his matter”. Even Samuel 
Daniel, writing a “Defense of Ryme” could not wholly subscribe 
to its excellence. “I must confess,” he said, “that to mine owne 
eare, those continuall cadences of couplets used in long and sus- 
tained Poems, are tyresome, and unpleasing, by reason that still, 
me thinks, they runne on with sound of one nature, and a kind 
of certaintie which stuffs the delight rather than intertaines it.” 

Rimes did not disappear from English poetry after Chaucer; 
they survived Shakespeare’s fun-poking; Campion and Daniel 
found a magnificent apostle in Milton, but so far was Milton from 
imposing upon the heroic poem his type of liberty that the 
ubiquitous pentameter couplet has ever since Dryden been called 
heroic. Heroic it truly was, to turn the tide against England’s 
great Justifier—victorious likewise. This uncharted freedom may 
possibly have tired British readers even as Puritan liberty sent 
them rollicking back to the tinseled bonds of monarchy. At any 
rate, since they were unwilling to do without a certain sensuous, 
auditory caress, poets continued to resort to the very simple ex- 
pedient of embracing each pair of lines with one or two syllables 
identical in their final sound. 

It is not to be thought that Milton gave the final definition of 
true musical delight in poetry. Although he amply demonstrated 
the primary importance of rhythm and although he does not men- 
tion the value of an agreeable quality of sound, in great part his 
unique tone results from an ability to achieve ringing melodies 
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without the aid of rimes. As Sam Johnson admitted, he “selected 
the melodious words with such diligence, that from his book alone 
the Art of English Poetry might be learned.” 

The quantity of excellent poetry spun from English pens on the 
spindle of rime has thrown a halo about this device. Englishmen 
are apt to say, “It has been done, and is done, well in this way; 
therefore this is the right way to do it.” Hence the grandeur of 
Common Law. Hence the exquisite reasonableness of the coro- 
nation ritual. And hence much that is characteristic of the great 
poetic tradition. 

However, objections made by men long since dead have lost 
little of their real validity. Many an English poet has indeed 
striven to exclude from his compositions the manifest faults of 
rime. Some have written rhythmically without rime; and cer- 
tainly the blank verse of Milton and the blank verse of Shake- 
speare are authentic poetry. But short pieces particularly have 
required a more immediately compelling melody. As a sort of 


| compromise, some have adopted the intricate rime scheme. With 

: ‘the employment of the latter expedient, however, faults avoided 
' by distant separation of the rime words disappear only in ratio with 
the departure of the beauty for which rime is, if for — 
designed. 


There is another escape from these faults, one which has posi- 
tive as well as negative value. Though it has been employed and 
is being employed by poets of no mean ability, curiously enough 


' in this liberal age the canons of criticism have not wholly recog- 
nized it. The device I am speaking of is the near-rime. . I shall 
' presently summarize the types of sound associations which have 


constituted near-rimes, but for the moment it will suffice to say 


that in its form a near-rime is practically what has been ordinarily 
called false rime. I use the word near-rime instead of false rime 


because the latter term applies definitely to unsuccessful attempts. 
to produce perfect rimes; whereas the writer in near-rimes, not 
failing to do what he attempts, rather attempts a different thing. 
Rhythm in music corresponds to rhythm in poety, both in its 
means and in its end. Likewise tone and pitch in music correspond 
to the quality of the sounds which make up a poem. The recur- 
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tion of aural art. Second in importance to rhythmio pattern, and 
closely bound up with it, the recurrence of a tonal or qualitative 
pattern lifts music and verse out of the realm of the mere drum. 
Given these two recurrences, a consciously wrought series of sounds 
becomes, broadly speaking, either a piece of music or a bit of verse. 
But music or verse rigidly so constructed is of such elementary 
character that it soon becomes tiresome; it can lay no claim to be- 
ing a thing of beauty. As close an approximation to such music 
as is widely known, the round called “Three Blind Mice” offers 
an admirable example of pattern-manacled sound. Therein the 
patterns of rhythm recur almost without variation; the patterns 
of pitch recur with hardly less diversity. Comparison of this mu- 
sic with a really good tune wil] show that as the music becomes 
more beautiful, departures from identical repetition become bolder. 
The fundamental pattern is still there, but it does not slap the 
hearer quite so violently in the face. When music reaches the ma- 
turity of a symphony, a hearer needs some skill to keep the beat 
and tally a melodic theme with its recurrence. The patterns are 
still employed, as'a glance at the score will readily disclose, but 
music is the more appealing insofar as these are infinitely varied. 
Similarly the qualitative sound-patterns in verse are capable 
of modifications. The most elementary consists in the recutrence 
of the same word: mice most assuredly sounds like mice. But, 
the ear asks, what of it? An embarrassing question! To provide 
for pattern variation rime was devised and imposed as the ortho- 
dox opportunity and limitation. In rime, mice may couple with 
mice, or even go farther afield and find a partner in splice. But} 
for centuries in conscious literary circles that was the limit. Per- 
fectly valid theory, proved in the sister art of music, would demand 
not so much identity as similarity for aural association. “It is 
entirely acceptable under some circumstances,” the theory of music 
might respond to the orthodox verse theory, “to vary a series of 
three violin notes by retaining the last two of the three and play- 
ing the first note on a different pitch. But why in the name of 
beauty limic your range in such fashion?” Theoretically, there- 
fore, it would seem a more mature device to couple mice not only 
with splice but also, perhaps, with ‘sighs, or mace, or mine. In 
these cases there is still considerable identity between the near- 
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riming words. But just as in music there can be a similarity be- 
tween two series of notes without the occurrence of any identity 
of pitch, so in spoken language, the sounds of which may be grouped 
according to the manner of their oral production, two words may 
be similar though in no part identical. Vowels, sibilants, nasals, 
and so on—within these classifications sounds are more closely 
allied than any two sounds each taken from a different group. 


Hence there is easily as much musical similarity between mice and 


nose as between mice and dice, even though the former pair have 
no single sound in common. Such, at least, is the basic notion upon 
which the principle of the near-rime rests. Any two words may 
be in the relationship of a near-rime if the ear recognizes a simi- 
larity between them, with this stipulation: that the similarity be 
audible at or near the end of the word—near-alliteration is not 
under discussion. Surely if music, whose coherence depends ex- 
clusively upon associated sounds, continues to charm while its 
rules allow more latitude than two-thirds identity in a qualitative 
pattern, poetry may follow in the same path. 

Dr. Johnson stated the case for rime with his usual dogmatic 
perspicuity: “The music of the English heroic line strikes the ear ' 
so faintly, that it is easily lost, unless all the syllables of every 
line codperate together; this codperation can only be obtained by 
the preservation of every verse unmingled with another as a dis- 
tinct system of sounds; and this distinctness is obtained and pre- 
served by the artifice of rhyme.” The good Doctor’s rightness in 
insisting upon the integrity of the poetic line must be granted in 
respect to all poetry written in measured verses. He was also cor- 
rect in recording the fact that “this distinctness is obtained and 


. preserved by the artifice of rhyme.” But metrical poetry is also 
capable of preserving its verse-identity by the artifice of the near- 


rime. Near-rime excells in serving this purpose simply because, 
though equally effective for marking the boundary between two 
lines, it avoids the violent, abrupt jerk resultant from announc- 
ing a period with the sharp pistol-crack of rime. 

A theorist in any art is likely to find his system crumbling in- 
to an inchoate heap of absurdity unless he anchors his hypotheses 
solidly in the observable truths of human nature. The apparent 
paradox that human beings enjoy what is at once familiar and new 
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is a fact established beyond question and a truth applied in all 
arts: sculpture, painting, architecture, cooking, music, and the 
rest; and usually the means of application is the securing of 
repetition with a difference. That is the implement of the near- / 
rime. The validity of the analogous implement in music will 
hardly be questioned. But unless the theory of the near-rime 
can find an unselfconscious manifestation of its ability to please 
the human ear in poetry, the weight of centuries devoted to the 
perfect-rime tradition may kick it aloft into suspicion of char- 
latanism. For rime also bases itself upon the double device of 
echo and surprise which is the theoretical fundament of the near- 
rime. 

Before rime itself was adopted by literate and literary poets 
it was probably employed by primitive folk such as those who in 
some regions still keep alive the traditional ballad. The true 
ballad-singer affords a proper field for determining what things 
appeal to an ear innocent of the complexities and prejudices which 
are a necessary concomitant of more consciously cultivated art. 
Such an appeal must be the basis for determining what will be 
permanently enjoyabie for the race. The conscious artist at his 
best builds forever on that foundation, adapting, developing, 
vitalizing, but never loosing his anchor. To be sure, the ballad- 
singers employ rime. But they also employ near-rimes in abund-| “ 
ance. 

In Untermeyer and Davidson’s excellent volume on Poetry: Its 
Appreciation and Enjoyment there is a curious paragraph on what 
is termed “Imperfect Rhyme”. “Imperfect rhyme has an ancient 
if not honorable lineage,” says the writer. “Popular ballads are 
full of imperfect rhyming; the folk songs of the fifteenth to eight- 
teenth centuries as well as those of today simply reek with them.” 
I venture to say that their lineage would better be called humble 
than not honorable. At the risk of seeming to quarrel at a point 
where I mean only to explain, I shall quote further from the same 
paragraph. “Perfect rhyme is the matching of identical vowel| 
sounds preceded by unlike consonants and followed by identical 
consonants (e. g., time and rime, late and fate, done and won) 
whereas imperfect rhyme is the matching of identical vowel sounds . 
preceded and followed by unlike consonants (e.g., time and mine, 
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jan analogy with rhythm. We read Shakespeare’s or Milton’s 


late and fade, done and long).” It is a merit in the writer that he 
apparently chose his examples from actual reading, but the vowel 
sounds in done and long are not identical. I would overlook that 
slip except that I wish to show how much more varied are the 
ballad sound-effects than has generally been recognized. But the 
point at the moment is that, by the definition of similarity which I 
hold, the final consonants in the words given are not at all unlike. 
They are not identical, but they are certainly possessed, in each 
pair, of a strong family resemblance. A little later in the same para- 
gtaph the writer quotes from an American ballad the imperfect 
rime left—death. Especially since the original singer almost cer- 
tainly pronounced /eft as lef’, the final consonants here are also 
close kin. 

As a matter of fact, correspondence of vowel sounds without 
any correspondence of consonants does occur in ballads; so does 
correspandence of final consonants without correspondence of 
vowel; so does correspondence which, as in the case of dome—long, 
consists merely in similarity of final consonant; so do practically 


all conceivable similarities which constitute what I call near-rimes. 


Since there exist for near-rime both a logical theory based on 
the laws of musical association and observable occurrences of the 
phenomenon among those who sing to please simple human beings 


_rather than critics, it would appear that near-rimes might well 


be employed, developed, and enlivened by conscious artists. Such 
employment has occurred. 

What sort of beauty may be thus achieved? The near-rime of- 
fers for quality of sound just the escape from absurdity and 
monotony which Chaucer’s, Milton’s, Pope’s devices achieve in 
rhythm. Just as two consecutive lines of good poetry, though built 
of the same fundamental pattern, are rarely allowed to be identi- 
cal in rhythmic outline, so in near-rime two consecutive end- 
sounds, though fundamentally similar, are rarely allowed to be 
identical in pronunciation. Near-rimes give the coherence of as- 


\ sociated sounds, and the comfortable effect of echo, without the 
|jingle to which Milton objected and without the “kind of cer- 
'taintie which stuffs the delight rather than intertaines it.” 


The near-rime, moreover, is unobtrusive. Here again we find 
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blank verse and Pope’s heroic couplet without the jigging sing- 
song of the rigid iamb. We read by emphasizing as the sense 
dictates, assured that the art of the poet will supply the pleasure 
of rhythmic expression. We need be no more aware of the metri- 
cal machinery than we are of the bones of an exquisite dancing 
partner. Not so with rimes. These are so notoriously persistent 
in bobbing up and thumbing their noses at the reader that he who 
can, even a fraction of the time, make them behave like well-trained 
children—remain unnoticed though present—is accounted great 


among the fathers of poesy. The art of the near-rime conceals ~ 


its art. He who is reading as poetry should be read is not likely 
to take any conscious notice of the device at all. Like the under- 


tone of a cello in a symphony, the sound insinuates itself so) 


modestly through the ear that the delightful effect is not vitiated 
by having attention called to its source. 

The poet’s task in dealing with near-rime is in some respects 
even more exacting than it is with true rimes. Let it be granted 


that there are more near-rimes possible with any given sound than . 
there are exact rimes; when the poet employs both types the num- 


ber is multiplied severa!] times over those available to the orthodox 
rimester. Nevertheless, the sounds of most words, especially words 
with masculine endings, immediately and mechanically call rime 
words to mind. Instead of tumbling helter-skelter into conscious- 
ness, near-rimes have to be sought. The poet’s procedure may be 
somewhat irreverently imagined to be something like this. He first 
determines the sense of his primary line, and writes it rhythm- 
ically, quite unconcerned whether the end-sound offers oppor- 
tunities for rime or not. He then determines the sense content of 
his secondary line. Once that is settled he may begin seeking 
the proper rime or near-rime.. Observe that up to this point the 
poet’s imagination has been free from the grooves of sound- 
association, and consequently free to attend with undivided direct- 
ness to matters of intellectual and emotional content. When the 
search for a proper echo-sound begins, the word bearing it must 
conform to predetermined requirements. From among the avail- 
able words, the poet chooses that one which exactly conveys his 
meaning. 

A similar method may be employed by him who deals exclus- 


- 
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ively with true rimes. But it is often quite impossible to make 
rimes fit the expression of a predetermined meaning. The trouble- 
some rime then busies itself, and too frequently the thought of the 
poet surrenders to that which ought rather to serve than to dictate. 
Only when thought and rime can come to a compromise does 
meaning gain any measure of victory. At other times the poet’s 
mind beats a retreat; he is forced to try for his goal by circumlocu- 
tory diplomacy. 

Or he may insist upon his meaning at the expense of rime, as 
Thomas Campbell did in “Hohenlinden”. Arthur Symons has well 
described the resultant trouble: “The famous false rime in the 
last stanza—‘sepulchre’ for what should be sounded ‘sepulchry’— 
he neither admitted nor denied, neither blamed nor defended. 
We see him wondering whether such a word as ‘sepulchry’ ever 
existed, half wishing that it-did, yet refusing to adopt it, and con- 
cluding weakly that the word as it is ‘reads well enough alone, if 
we forget that there should be a concinnity with the preceding 
_lines.’” In near-rime ‘sepulchre’ would be perfectly acceptable; 
but since, Campbell being a devotee of the orthodox school, his 
attempt is truly a failure, he presents a perfect picture of a poet 
cowed by an obstreperous rime. 

Hence follows the reason a writer in both types of rime faces 
_ the greater difficulty. Your exact rimester, to save his reputation 
| and avoid Campbell’s plight, may often give the reins of his poem 
into the hands of the rime. There is, one may say, a destiny that 
shapes his lines, rough-hew them how he will. So the riming poet 
may often justify such an accusation as John Wilson Croker 
brought against Keats—he may let the rimes do his work. He feels 
he has a good excuse, for he is fighting against absolutely uncon- 
querable difficulties. On the other hand, the writer in near-rime 
cannot content himself with anything less than saying exactly what 
he means. The apt word will always come to light if he searches 
diligently, for the whole repertoire of the exact rimester is also 
ready at any time to serve him. But whereas the imaginative 
powers of the poet must put themselves to mighty labors, the 
ensuing poetry is, at its best, characterized by extraordinary ease. 
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Although I have mentioned only anonymous balladists as singers 
in near-rime, I have said that there were conscious artists who 
have employed the device. During the last quarter-century many 
poets in England and America have made interesting experiments 
with sound associations, and many of them have written what 
are really near-rimes. 

There are two devices which, though they certainly belong in 
this category, are different from the usual type in that the limita- 
tions upon the frequency of their possible occurrence are even 
more rigid than the boundaries of perfect rime. The first is the 
so-called link rime—the writer ends his first line with a word com-’ 
posed of a vowel or a diphthong closed on each side by a con- 
sonant; the second line ends with a word beginning. with the 
primary word’s first consonant, and the third line ends with the 
primary word’s fina] consonant: clock—clear—brick. The second 
of these special types of near-rime is what Untermeyer and David- 
son call “dissonance-consonance”, wherein, given a word composed 
of a vowel closed at both ends as above, its mate has identical 
consonants and a different vowel: clock—click. Such devices are 


‘ interesting enough, and sometimes assist in producing a gem, but 
when a whole poem is written in link rime or dissonance-consonance . 
the result is a very short piece or such a triumph in juggling sounds Q 4, 


that any attempt to express precisely a predetermined idea must 
have run upon the rocks. 

The wealth of material from very recent and contemporary 
} poets who have employed the greater freedom of the more char- 
acteristic near-rime is so great that I choose a small group, the 
Fugitives, for illustration, and from that group the man who has | 
most boldly close-hauled his canvas against the blasts of the ortho- 
dox, John Crowe Ransom. 

In his first volume of poetry, upon which Mr. Ransom now 
looks with somewhat amused tolerance, the rimes are as nearly 
unanimously perfect as those of a majority of people whom we are 
ready to call competent verse-craftsmen. Carvan and hand, down 
and ground, blood and God, and young and wrong are rare odd- 
ments such as might creep easily and unpurposefully into the pages 
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of nine tenths of the poets between Shakespeare and Tennyson. 
Since, viewing the book as a whole, the rimes are about 99.44% 
pure and perfect, Mr. Ransom therefore sets out upon his poetic 


_ career as a representative of the good old school. 


Some time shortly after 1919, however, he deliberately began 
employing in his poetry what some have called “suspended rhyme”, 
and his volume entitled Chills and Fever is chock full of the sound 
associations exemplified by blood—God: the final consonant or 
consonant group is identical; whatever preceded is different. Even 
though he had not said so, the certainty that he knew exactly what 
he was doing is attested not only by the sharp contrast with his 
former volume, but also by the fact that throughout this volume 
he has scrupulously avoided any deviation from identity between 
the riming final consonants or consonant groups; that is, there 
are no down—ground rimes. 

There are more types of near-rime than merely the simple 
“suspended rime” in Mr. Ransom’s poetry. They may be briefly 
classified. I shall illustrate with a few examples taken from Chills 
and Fever and Two Gentlemen in Bonds. 

1. This is the “suspended rime” group. If the final consonant 
or consonant group is identical, no matter where the accent falls, 
two words may be in the relation of near-rime. 


bronze—sins mourns—burns 
blown—down tone—gone—done 
ageth—death deflowered—naked 


2. It may be that this group should also be classified as “sus- 
pended rime”. It consists of identical sounds beginning immedi- 


- ately after the last accented vowel and continuing through a final 


unaccented syllable. 


mourning—burning stallion—cotillion 
spinster—monster vegetation—condition 


3. An unaccented identical final syllable may suffice for near- 
rime. 


bursting—crackling visage—vintage 
enemies—trouble is honour—humour 
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4- A final identical vowel, even though unaccented, may 
suffice for near-rime. 


ivory—agony daddy—baby 


There are a few other odd instances of sound association of 
still more radical departure from the norm of perfect rime, but 
since it is dangerous to make a rule out of the exceptional they 
may be considered purely fortuitious-or, as I think in at least 
one place, misprinted. 

In the verse of practically every one of the group who col- 
laborated with Mr. Ransom in publishing the Fugitive Anthology 
there occur near-rimes which fit the four listed categories, those 


who most closely agree with Mr. Ransom’s practice being Messers. | 


Stanley Johnson, Merrill Moore, and Robert Penn Warren. I have 
not here offered examples of their near-rimes for fear of being 
statistically boresome. 

A glance at the four classifications above will suggest the fact 
that the Fugitives, and particularly Mr. Ransom, have still based 
their near-rimes on the same principle of identical echo which is 
the essence of the perfect rime. They have only moved the initial 
point of identity farther toward the end of the matching words. 

The sound effects of another Fugitive do not properly belong in 
a consideration of the association exclusively of end-sounds, for 
Laura Riding runs the gamut of meaningful insistence on parti- 
cular vowels and consonants not only at the end of her verses 
but throughout. The second stanza of her poem “Afternoon” 
is a striking illustration: 


Love tried to speak but sounds 
So close in its own ear. 
The clockticks hear 
| The clockticks ticking back. 
The fever hisses where throats show, 
But nothing in these horrors moves to swallow 
Though thirst scratches afternoon 
Husky till sundown. 


Part of the effect produced is onomatopoetic: the significance of the 
halting first line, the imitation of the clock, and the ssibilance 
immediately following all match the intellectual suggestions of 
the lines. But the fact that several explosives, for instance, are 
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used in close association indicates an awareness of the principle © 


of similar sounds, and the deftness with which the several images 
are linked by interlocking sounds (the r joining the two images 
expressed largely by stopped consonants, the sibilant introduced 
before the hissing shower falls, the combination of sibilants and 
explosives in the midst of which the mellow nasals introduce them- 
selves only to prevail finally) indicates a conscious effort in har- 
monics which is similar to, though not identical with, the melodic 
effect of well-executed near-rimes. 


III 


In the development of any art, rigid calendar chronology is 
seldom exactly parallel with the flow of ideas. Curiously enough 
the person who has carried to its fullest development the system 
employed by these recent and contemporary poets antedated them 
all—Emily Dickinson. 

Dr. Fred Lewis Pattee has recently pointed out the connection 
between that lady’s metrical forms and the simple, regular measures 
of the hymn-book. “Even a casual reading of Emily Dickinson,” 
he remarks, “convinces one that her musical sense demanded the 
‘bells’, demanded recurrent rhymes, and the regular falling of 
metric measures.” This situation puts us on fairly sure ground, 
surer than with Laura Riding’s poems, wherein the sound as- 
sociations are sometimes drawn at the end of a verse and some- 
times not. I have, for example, found all sorts of near-rimes in 
Miss Riding’s poetry, but they are so irregularly placed that I 
believe it is best to call them mere parts of the whole line-pattern. 
With Emily Dickinson it is nearly always possible to determine 
whether or not two end-sounds were supposed to match each other 
in the general relationship of rime. 

Very frequently the rimes are perfect, but it is with the near- 
rimes that we are now concerned. For in Emily Dickinson we 
come to the extreme point which the departure from exact rimes 
has yet attained. Many technicians in the school of exact riming 
have been thoroughly exasperated by what they term her discords. 
But although the purpose of this investigation is first of all to ob- 
serve and record and last of all to lay praise or blame, it may 
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not be amiss to record the fact that many sensible people have 
found her sound effects neither outrageous, monotonous, over- 
stuffed, absurd, jingling, maddening, nor cloyingly sweet; but 
rather pleasing, effortless, and possessed of a rare, refreshing 
tang. 

Obviously it was frequently satisfying to her that at the end 
of her lines the “bells” ring out sounds which were not identical 
from the last accented vowel to the end of the verse but sufficiently 
alike to produce a sense of nostalgic familiarity within the ear. 

I have made a classification which seeks to determine just what 
constitutes a near-rime in Emily Dickinson’s poetry. It is based 
on some hundreds of examples taken from Complete Poems and 
Further Poems. Of this number I shall list only a very few as 
illustrations. : 


1. There may be rime of vowel in corresponding syllables with- 
out rime of consonant. This type, fittting exactly Untermeyer and 
Davidson’s definition of “imperfect rime”, needs but one illustra- 
tion; it occurs rarely. 


weep—these 


2. A final vowel makes a near-rime with any other fina] vowel 
or diphthong. This type recalls the rule in Old English alliterative 
poetry that any initial vowel may alliterate with any other. 


bee—boy joy—poverty 
too—know now—through 


3- Identical final consonants may suffice for near-rime in syl- 
lables whose vowels are different. This type is also the favorite 
of Mr. Ransom; it is the “suspended rime” mentioned above. 


soul—all clock—tick 7 
gate—mat tell—still 


4. Identical final unaccented syllables may suffice for near-rime. 
Th's type is also employed in common with Mr. Ransom. 


society—majority pausing—kneeling 


5. A final consonant or consonant group may join with any 
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other consonant group when there is at least a single sound in com- 
mon to both. Sometimes there is more than one sound held in 
common. ; 


arm—exclaim book—think 
observe—love earl—all 
world—bold 


6. Sometimes, in addition to identical sounds in common, there 
may be a sound or sounds in one group which are phonetically 
similar to a sound or sounds in the other. 

lips—frost ashamed—find 
touched—violets—passed 


7. A final consonant may form a near-rime with any similar 
final consonant. That is, stopped consonant with stopped con- 
sonants, sibilants with sibilants, nasals with nasals, and liquids 
with liquids. In such cases the vowels of the syllables in question 
are usually, but not always, different. 

back—side thing—in 
freight—made hymn—drown 

8. Final consonant groups may constitute a near-rime if one 
or more sounds in one group are similar to one or more sounds 
in the other. 


helped—cared just—live 
come—land blaze—forge 


g. An accented syllable may form a near-rime, in any of the 
ways mentioned above, with an unaccented syllable. 


saunter—bore sense—madness 
reach—village late—take it 


10. Final unaccented syllables with similar sounds may form a. 
near-rime. 


morning—mountain salvation—bridegroom 


11. Feminine near-rimes, that is those of two syllables, may 
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have the latter syllable identical or near-riming, and the stressed 
syllable in accord with the rules of near-rime. 


over—together nation—attention 
sailor—pilgrim 
12. The consonant groups of some syllables make a near-rime 
even when they are followed or separated by vowel sounds. 


shipwreck—forty self—life 
prove—shores 


The principles here stated will not cover every case of near-rime 
in Emily Dickinson’s poetry. They do, however, account for 
nearly all; so much so that I think we may treat the others as ex- 
ceptions or special cases. 


In the popular ballads, in the poems of Emily Dickinson, and 
to some extent in a very considerable number of contemporary 


poems, therefore, there exists side-by-side with rime a phenomenon 
in verse-craftsmanship which I have called the near-rime, whose 
nature is to embellish with the effect of melody the poetic lines 
it brings to a close. 


IV 


Since, so far as I know, that is almost the full extent to which 
this new departure has gone in published verse, a recording of the 
phenomenon must stop here. However, there are two unusual 
instances which suggest a possible broader employment of the 
device. In a familiar version of the popular ballad of Lord Randal 
there are five stanzas; and, partially owing to the exigences of 
incremental repetition, all stanzas have an identical series of line 
endings (son—man—soon—down) which are exactly in accord- 
ance with the principle of near-rime.~ One quatrain of Emily 
Dickinson’s, constituting a complete short poem, ends each verse 
with a sound which strikes the ear as a sibilant (cash—price— 
paragraph—guess). 

Now in perfect riming it is inevitable that after one has made 
several verses ending with the same sound he must cleanly drop 
the rime and begin again with a totally new basis for consonance. 
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The couplet, for instance, picks up a new rime in every other verse. 
Though such forms as the Petrarchan sonnet attest the desirability 
of binding a good many lines together with one sound pattern, even 
the extremely difficult Chant Royal is an admission that the limits 
of continuous association are gravely restricted. In long poems 
it is as if a symphony orchestra had to shift to a new tune at least 
every minute. 

Such an extension of the near-riming principle as the ballad and 
Emily Dickinson have unconsciously suggested would enable the 
poet to maintain through suggessive lines a coherent unity com- 
parable to that in a well-constructed song. 

A short application of the technique may suggest its possibili- 
ties. 


Sir Thomas Wyatt and the Earl of Surrey 

In courting fame may not have been so thorough 
As Petrarch was, nor equalled Miltcn’s glory; 
Yet Shakespeare, Milton, and a hurdred more, 
Like Wordsworth seek with gratitude the car 

Of narrow compass; knowing rcom is dear, 
They fostify with ore the rigid square 

And win a solace or a trumpet there. 

In Kreisler’s music two good hands appear: 

His brilliance makes Cremona’s form a star. 
Two noble craftsmen’s tight, pedantic lore 

Gave Keats a tune to laud old Homer’s story. 
They greatly serve who only cleave the furrow. 
To bring the fruit? Well, that’s the poet’s worry. 


Here there is a percurrent near-riming emphasis upon the r 
sound, designed to give unbroken coherence to the arch of the rimes. 
In a long poem the insistence upon a single basic type of consonant 
would shortly become monotonous. Modulation between two 
dissimilar sounds becomes possible through the media of vowel 
assonance and the consonant group. Suppose a poet were basing 
his verses upon an 7 sound, as above; he might proceed conser- 
vatively thus: lore—fur—word—culled—bud—hid. Having de- 
finitely established the d, he has made available all the wealth of 
words ending with like sounds and also kept his melody unbroken 
in the process. 

Many are the uses to which this principle could be applied— 
returning to an established dominant, assigning themes to char- 
acters in dramatic verse after the fashion of the similar device in 
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Wagner’s operas, and so on. Since the possibilities are legion 
and will suggest themselves as the need arises, there is no call 
for me to speculate upon them further here. 

This method in verse-craft involves nearly all the sound-asso- 
ciation principles known to the lingo of prosody as well as a few yet 
unnamed. When most of the poetry of Emily Dickinson, for in- 
stance, employs sound devices not otherwise catalogued, it per- 
haps suffices to call them near-rimes: they can be subjected to 
prosodic notation, abab and the like. But in the technique here 
proposed current terminology is inadequate: how would a critic 
tag a sequence like kite—late—laid—wind—sing—moon—bourne 
—secure—cur—splurge—blaze—mace—make—fake—fog? The 
unlimited possibilities for sound coherence make the proposed 
system quite different from rime. 

Hence I suggest a new word for it: paraphony. A word em- 
ployed in paraphony may be called a paraphone, and paraphonic 
is a convenient adjective. The language contains a word closely 
allied, paraphonia. In its use as applicable to a sort of consonance 
in ancient Greek music paraphonia might well admit of an exten- 
sion to the proposed meaning. But unfortunately it is also em- 
ployed medically to designate a morbid change of voice. Since 
that fact might readily be hit upon by scoffers as a means of 
poking malicious fun at the system, I have taken an equally ac- 
ceptable derivative from the Greek roots. 

It is highly unlikely that paraphonic verse will entirely super- | 
sede poetry exclusively employing perfect rimes. In the first | 
place, it is not being introduced as an adjunct to such a violent 
obliterating process as the Norman Conquest, which cracked the 
foundations of the Old English alliterative meter. Moreover, 
paraphony rests upon rime as its nucleus of growth, and employs 
rime as one of its main melodic instruments. But, above all, rime 
is so hallowed by long association with great poets that at least 
the more conservative will almost of necessity cling to it like ivy 
to an ancient wall. 

Indeed, there are some types of poetic expression which are 
better rendered in rimes than in near-rimes or paraphones. Child- 
ren’s poetry shoyld have an insistence upon the simplest possible 
sound associations. Suppose a nursery poem running: 
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Little Miss Muffet sat on a sofa 

Eating her curds and whey. 

Along came a spider, who threatened to beat her 
And persuaded Miss Muffet to flee. 

The child’s errant fancy would hardly be caught, and the triumph 
of memorization would be achieved only at the expense of con- 
siderably more effort. Even then the triumph would be hollow, 
for the childish mind, finding satisfaction primarily in exact 
matching, would be denied the unassailable demonstration of a 
fait accompli. 

Poetry designed to provoked a laugh should certainly be rimed 
forever. The limerick would lose all its point if the perfect rime 
were not balanced in the hearer’s ear, ready to be tipped off. The 
final word in every good limerick carries the idea which, destroying 
the dignity of what has preceded, brings the guffaw; and it is the 
pointed rime which serves notice that repeated ejaculations of 
breath are in order. Similarly Byron’s Don Juan, Swift’s too- 
neglected verses, “The Deacon’s Wonderful One-Horse Shay”, 
“The Owl and the Pussy Cat”, Lewis Carroll’s “Crocodile”, and 
the amusing poems of James Whitcomb Riley find much or at least 
a part of their laughter-provocativeness in perfect rimes. 

The short poem, particularly the epigram, which depends for 
its cleverness largely upon the sharp crack of the end-sound, would 
be the poorer if the perfect rime should become extinct. In fact 
rime is the sure and unalterable foundation of all versifying in 
which the primary aim is at displaying and emphasizing one’s 
ability to make words cut capers. 

But those adventuring spirits who, glorifying the craftsmanly 
use of paraphones with the supernal creative spark, build with new 
architecture a—. Well, that may, or may not, be another story. 
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PROPAGANDA OR ART? 
Il. 


LEFT Face 


ComMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 
1925-1935 


N our discussion of the literature opposed to anti-Semitism 
I we arrived at the conclusion that not only is it futile to debate 
whether propaganda can be artistic, but that actually the most 
effective propaganda is that which employs traditional literary 
devices. It will be interesting to determine whether this con- 
clusion is substantiated by the work of Communist writers in 
Russia and America. Continuing our method of analysis, let us 
then investigate this fertile field for criticism, determining which 
Communist literature is valid as literature, and whether it is effec- 
tive because it has adopted inherited techniques or because it 
has employed newer propagandist methods. 


I. 


What is taking place to-day in Russia is the most precious social event, 
the most precious social life, of our crucial epoch. 
—Watpo Franx. 


Bolshevism is . . . a state of society surpassing even our own in points 
A of weakness and abnormal silliness. 
—Ben Hecar. 


In the novels and memoirs which center their interest upon 
Russian Communism we shall find both these points of view 
manifested. But before examining such works, we must glance at 
t their factual foundations. The writings which we shall analyse 
frequently interpret such abstracts as dialectic materialism, the 
class struggle, collectivism, industrialization, and Russian inequal- 
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ities; before criticizing the literary expositions, we might equip 
ourselves with a compendium, however small in compass, of facts 
and authoritative views concerning these abstracts. 

Marx believed that “the ideal is nothing other than the material 
when it has been transposed and translated inside the human 
head.” Not only mental, but also social and political life is de- 
termined by “the mode of production of the material means of 
life.” To this philosophy of materialism he applied Hegel’s sys- 
tem of dialectics which has been partially explained by Engels as 
“the .-. . basic idea that the world is . . . to be viewed as... a 
complex of processes, in which apparently stable objects . . . are 
undergoing incessant changes . . . and which . . . constitutes a 
progressive development.” Marx “turned Hegel’s dialectics up- 
side down”’*, simply replacing Hegel’s idealism with materialism. 
This is the philosophic foundation of every act of Russian Com- 
munism which assumes that the universe is dynamic and that 
man changes when his material conditions undergo transformation. 

The production relations which determine man’s social and in- 
tellectual life are also “at the basis of the class alignment in so- 
ciety’.” The attempt of the Soviet to create a classless society in 
which there is communal ownership of the instruments of pro- 
duction led naturally to the disruption of individual life as it had 
existed before the class struggle. The necessity of readaptation 
and the psychological problems it introduced are favorite 
themes of many Russian writers. Some give evidence of success- 
ful readjustment whereas others, like Tobenkin, believe that 
“Communism thus far [1933] has not abolished classes, but has 
merely changed them around” ’*, and that the lives of the declassed 
constitute Russia’s tragedy. 

In order to destroy the old class system, the proletariat, accord- 
ing to Waldo Frank, must equip itself with “the industrial milieu 
from which alone Socialism can spring” *. Thus, “Communism 


*Nikolai Bukharin: Historical Materialism, authorized translation from the 
third Russian edition, New York, International Publishers, 1925, 318 pages. 
See page 6s. 

*"lbid., 276. 

PP ean Tobenkin: Stalin's Ladder, New York, Minton Balch, 1933, 308 pages. 
8. 
a.do Frank: Dawn in Russia, the Record of a Journey, New York, Scrib- 
ner’s, 1932, 272 pages. See pages 236-7. 
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has”, says Fischer, “concentrated maximum attention on ques- 
tions of production and on easing the burden, shortening the 
hours, and raising the effectiveness of the workingman”*. These 
problems of industrialization are used as literary material by a 
few proselytizers for the new state. 

It has frequently been pointed out by novelists that Russia is 
peculiarly well adapted to industrial collectivism. The Russians 
are said to be a highly gregarious people, and so would seem to 
take naturally to the idea that “society, as a whole, is greater than 
the sum of its parts” *. 

Nevertheless, the peasant by nature must have been less in- 
clined to socialization than the proletarian, for collective farming 
has proceeded more slowly than industrialization. Rural social- 
ization frequently encountered difficulties: the kulaks required 
forceful crushing; incapable and dishonest men sometimes at- 
tained leading posts; as Tobenkin said in 1933, “A man’s exper- 
ience counts for nothing beside a slip of paper from Moscow”’. 
However, as Barbusse states, “Self-interest has forced him [the 
peasant] to recognize that the man who invokes the aid of others 
by division of labour can accomplish more and also make a better 
job of it, than the man who works alone”*. The introduction of 
modern cultivation, tractors, agronomists, and Political Sections 
has apparently succeeded in collectivizing the Russian peasant. 

Not only industrialization and collective farming find their 
philosophic base in dialectic materialism, but also the Soviet at- 
titude toward crime and education. The belief that criminals are 
‘made by capitalist society led in theory at least to the abolition of 
long sentences, industrial re-education, and a normal sex and 
family life for the criminal, as well as removal of the prison 
stigma. The cure of crime is, theoretically, re-education rather 
than revenge. Marx stated that “education is . . . determined by 
the social conditions under which you educate”*. Hence the key 





"Louis Fischer: Soviet Journey, New York, H. Smith and R. “_ 1935. 

308 pages. See page 107. 
ikolai Bukharin; op. cit., page 93. 

"Elias Tobenkin; op. cit., pages 166-167. 

"Henri Barbusse: One Looks at Russia, translated by Warre B. Wells, London, 
J. M. Dent, 1930, 306 pages. (English translation 1931). See page 31. 

arl Marx: Capital, The Communist Manifesto, and Other Writings, New 

York, Modern Library, 429 pages. See page 339. 
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to Soviet art and education is, according to Joseph Freeman”, the 
fact that Russia draws its administrators of state and national 
economy from the ranks of workers and peasants, thus raising 
the level of their social activities. From this basic practice there 
should follow abolition of illiteracy, compulsory education, and 
the industrial and executive training of workers. Bukharin ob- 
served that “one of the principal achievements of the proletarian 
revolution was the abolition”™ of the monopoly on education 
which had been held by Russian intellectuals. 

The success of a proletarian revolution, Marx forecast, was the 
“overthrow of the bourgeois of supremacy” and the “conquest of 
political power by the proletariat”™. In Lenin’s words, “There 
can be no successful revolution without crushing the resistance of 
the exploiters” ”. Hence it is that Stalin vowed to strengthen the 
Red Army and Navy; that Waldo Frank declared, “We must de- 
fend the Soviet Union with our spirit; if need be, we must defend 
it with our bodies”. This accounts for the Russian attitude to- 
ward counter-revolution which critics like Joseph Wood Krutch 
condemn as “the primitive and all-too-human tendency to find in 
armed conflict a satisfying . . . expression of almost any discon- 
tent”™. It accounts also for Lenin’s attitude toward the Men- 
sheviks when they threatened to surrender the workers to the 
Liberals, as well as for the recent “purges” instigated under 
Stalin. 

Finally, it should be reiterated that in theory at least the Soviet 
Union does not regard a Communist state as perfect or ultimate. 
In a dynamic universe perfection is impossible and undesirable. 
The philosophy of materialism has its counterpart in the dialectic 
method. “Nothing is final in the Soviet Union. Life is fluidic and 
dynamic, and therefore very interesting and very tiring” ». 





*Joseph Freeman: Soviet Worker, an account of the economic, social and cul- 
tural status of labor i in the U.S.S.R., New York, Liveright, 1932. 408 pp. 
; Op. cit., page 219. 


“Nikolai 
“Karl Marx; op. cit., page ® 335- 
"V. 1. Lenin: 4 Letter to American Workers, International Publishers, 1918, 


( ht 1 Sagging See page 18. 
Waltlo ‘ Frank: op. cit., pages 271-272. 
*Joseph Wood Krutch: Was Europe a Success?, New York, Farrar and Rine- 


1 88 See 86. 
Map Sader’ cp. obs nese 120 
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In Europa (1935) Robert Briffault reports a conversation in 
which Sir Ray Lankester lauds a man who “taught me more than 
all other teachers, dead or living. He saw more clearly than any 
other the disease which is killing the world. His name was Karl 
Marx. From his grave in Highgate cemetery, he may yet shake 
the world.” And Julian Bern, spated by the political, sexual, and 
economia elements of pre-war Europe, arrives at his biological 
conception of society which is nothing more than a simplified edi- 
tion of dialectic materialism. Society is a “composite organism”, 
now “in process of disruption . . . a predatory aggregate of indi- 
vidual greeds.” Ceasing to act as integral parts of the social 
organism, individuals have attempted to abandon their social 
functions and have therefore brought about a carious degradation 
of society. Here Bern actually unites Marx’s conception of cap- 
italist society and the Hegelian progressive method. 

The Russian writers, however, have shown themselves less 
interested in interpreting Marxian philosophy than in clarifying 
their positions with respect to the changes in the social structure 
that have appeared in the Soviet. After the class struggle, life for 
all classes was disrupted; and individuals had either to adapt 
themselves to the social reformation or suffer annihilation. Thus 
Lydia Seifulina in Virineya™ found it less necessary to expound 
Marxism than to demonstrate the potentialities of the peasant, 
Virineya, to adapt herself to the Communist régime. Although 
the heroine is slain by Cossacks in the Civil War, one is certain 
that she would have successfully abandoned the prayers, the petti- 
ness, the social castes of pre-Communist Russia, and have found 
a natural place for herself as a peasant in the new order. Five 
years later, Fiodor Vasil’yevich Gladkov pointed out in Cement” 

*First published 1924. inted in International Literature, Central Organ 
of the International Union of utionary Writers, published in English, Russ- 
ian, German, and French. July, August, September, 1935. It should be noted 
here that all the Russian works to which this article refers are available in 
English. However, Barbusse’s statement that “books favorable to the U.S.S.R. 
are systematically boycotted” (One Looks at Russia, 1930, page 203, note 1) 
should be borne in mind. Many of the works here criticized are available in 
translation solely through Jaternational Literature. Whenever books were not 
written in English originally, footnotes are used to indicate translations. 

“Translated by A. S. r and C. Ashleigh, New York, International 
Publishers, 1929, 311 pages. 
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(1929) that even the worker would be forced into acquiring a 
new socialistic psychology congruent with its Marxist base. 
Finally we shall have to have a revolution within ourselves 
as well. Yes, there must be a ruthless civil war within our- 
selves. Nothing is more fixed and tougher than our habits, 
feelings and prejudices .. . 
Gleb, the worker, must lose his jealousies, must win this new psy- 
chological state which Dasha has approached. Workers them- 
selves must change to fit into the new economic structure. In 
Three Pairs of Silk Stockings” (1931) Romanof chooses to trace 
the psychological reaction of an intellectual, Kisliakof, to the 
Communist invasion. Here the readaptation is less successful than 
with Gleb. Kisliakof is constantly in a state of vacillation. When 
he is with Polukhin he seeks faith in the proletariat; watching the 
aristocrat, Marya Pavlovna, he deprecates the “violation of jus- 
tice, first by one and then by another party.” Surrounded by the 
intelligentsia, he deplores the infringement on ideals of truth and 
individualism. At praise from his Communist Director, Kisliakof 
feels “the joy of a bailiff who has been praised by the owner of an 
estate for his zealous service.” His Communism becomes simply 
an expedient means of earning his bread. 


Having lost his own belief, he was now swinging like a 
pendulum between two extremes, not having the strength 
to attach himself firmly to either of them. 

Had Romanof given the reader some account of Kisliakof’s life 
before the establishment of the U.S.S.R., we might have con- 
cluded more definitely that his fluctuations were determined by 
a new order to which he could not adapt himself. That is, never- 
theless, what the author suggests. The inability of the intellectual 
to meet economic changes after the class struggle with parallel 
psyahological changes results in his own annihilation as an in- 
dividual and as an integral part of society. “You see that I have 
no real existence. I do not know myself in what way I am real.” 

Mikhail Sholokhov in And Quiet Flows the Don™ (1934) ad- 





*Panteleimon Romanof: Three Pairs of Silk Stockings, a novel of the life of 
the educated class under the Soviet, tr. by Leonide Zarire, N. Y. Scribners, 1931, 


ges. 
oe Pemslated by Stephen Garry, New York, A. A. Knopf, 1934, 755 pages. 
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umbrates the changes in the life of a Cossack after the class 
struggle. Gregor, like Kisliakof, cannot completely adapt him- 
self to the Bolshevik’s régime. Reared in the days of forced mar- 
riage, dowry chests, collective rape, he understands partially that 
“the factory-owner drinks vodka, while the soldier kills the lice”, 
but he still finds pleasure when under that system he earns his 
crosses. The older generation of Cossacks refuse to allow Rus- 
sia to govern them. And even after the Civil War, Gregor, the 
young Cossack, cannot quite come to grips with himself and the 
new order in which he must live. It is interesting to note that 
when Bruno Jassienski approached the same problem of indi- 
vidual transformations in the face of economic reconstruction, 
he chose as The Man Who Changes His Skin,” an American who 
through study and love becomes an integral portion of Com- 
munist society in Russia. In Darkness and Dawn™ (1936) Alexei 
Tolstoi demonstrated another successful readaptation, that of the 
aristocrat, Dasha. The almost symbolic belief of the restless, 
searching, uncomprehending Dasha, who is herself a symbol of 
Russia, her belief in Telegin, the Bolshevik, and through him in 
Bolshevism, is a central color in a mural wrought about a time 
between two worlds, one dead—the other striving to be born. 
Dasha is not submerged in the sluice which disrupts life during 
the revolution; she rises above the break-up of her pleasant, dilet- 
tante, old-world life; she is not borne down by the “year nineteen- 
eighteen” which “passed over Russia like a savage hurricane”. 
Is it at all significant that these novelists trace the successful re- 
adaptations of worker, peasant, and aristocrat to the new life be- 
fore them; whereas the intellectual and the Cossack are annihilated 
by their failure to readjust themselves? 

This suggestion is partially borne out by the jeremiads of the 
intellectuals who attack the Soviet régime in their memoirs. In 
1930 an anonymous aristocrat published Twice Born in Russia™, 
where the author’s attitude is patient resignation to a host of 
evils. Although the writer perceived a number of the ills among 





"Excerpts published in translation in Jnternational Literature, October, 1935. 

“Translated by Edith Bone and Emile Burns, 1936. 

"See Natalia Petrova: Twice Born in Russia, my life before and in the revo- 
lution, translated by Baroness Mary Budberg, New York, W. Morrow, 1930, 
193 pages. ; 
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peasants in pre-revolutionary days and, although she herself 
states that she found a “new and broader conception of life” after 
her seven years in transitional Russia, nevertheless she has written 
a complaint journal deprecating house searches, speculation, 
bloody ferocity, famine and lack of fuel. Occasionally the author 
sees both sides of her story, but she never evaluates them, never 
thinks through to a logical end. 

In 1932 Richard Boleslavski and Helen Woodward collaborated 
in Lances Down: between the Fires in Moscow; throughout, the 
authors remain as their title indicates, between the fires. They 
exhibit a passive resistance to Communism, especially to Com- 
munist personalities and the confusion of ideals which they ob- 
served during the revolution. Boleslavski is aware of only one 
thing, that he was on the doomed side. Therefore the new world 
does not “mean a thing to me”. Alya Rachmanova is another of 
the intellectuals who never attempted to analyse the basis of 
Bolshevism, but published her diary, Flight from Terror”, to cry 
to the world that the bloodless revolution was really very bloody, 
that her house was frequently searched, and her betrothed killed. 
Rachmanova’s method might almost be called insidious, for she 
places in the movths of workers and peasants a hatred of the 
Communist order, and announces that certain characters are 
Communists only after she has shown that they are also epileptics, 
murderers, or, as in her novel, La Fabrique des Hommes Nou- 
veaux, ravishers. After her illness in the typhus barracks and 
her escape in a cattle-car, the author sees only that the classes of 
society have been turned upside down and that Communists are 
lower than beasts. 

The intellectual animadversions were soon augmented by the 
memoirs of Mary Britnieva, Tatiana Tchernavin, and Countess 
Alexandra Tolstoy. After the mistaken arrest of her husband, 
Mary Britnieva in One Woman’s Story (1934) concludes that the 
entire intelligentsia class is in danger. She deplores the air of 
forced secrecy under the Soviet; she complains about red tape, 
the socialization of her flat, the closing of the shops. In contra- 
distinction to the conclusions of Fischer and Duranty, Britnieva 





“Translated from the German by Ida Zeitlin, New York, J. Day, 1933, 318 
pages. 
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was able to perceive that at its very inception the Five-Year-Plan 
“was already promising to be a failure”. Almost no attempt is 
made by the author to probe the reasons for the trivialities that 
irritated her; nor does she seem cognizant of the tiling of her 
book, but applies one woman’s story to all the intelligentsia. Mmes. 
Tchernavin and Tolstoy distinguish themselves from the others 
we have discussed by their almost exclusive interest in petty dis- 
comforts. They are appalled not only by prison sentences that 
were senseless and cruel, but by the fact that during the revolution 
the telephone, the heating system, and street cars were in abey- 
ance, and barter was difficult. In J Worked for the Soviet 
(1934)" Tolstoy, after recording her hardships, makes the gener- 
alization that “socialism is impossible in Russia”. In Escape from 
the Soviets (1933)" Tchernavin concludes that “there can be no 
freedom in U.S.S.R.” Mme. Tchernavin’s husband joined the 
forces of these intellectuals when in J Speak for the Silent Prison- 
ers of the Soviet (1935)" he condemned the confusion in orders, 
the pre-planned wrecking, the proletarian injustice of the Soviet. 
He contradicts himself when he states that in Solovki concentra- 
tion camp prisoners were forced to give up all their money, and 
later declares that he himself purchased a herring, after which he 
had only two rubles left. He frequently resorts to melodramatic 
ejaculations in the manner of Rachmanova, and always draws 
baleful generalizations from individual cases. Thus he states that 
the Jews are being destroyed by the GPU and that half of his 
students were Communists, “endowed with a great amount of self- 
conceit, who had gathered bits of information and many slogans, 
the meaning of which they did not understand.” Mme. Tcher- 
navin returned to the field with a series of character sketches, We, 
Soviet Women™ (1935). Here the author’s technique of over- 
simplification through generalization is patent. Mme. Liet’s dis- 
regard of the beauties of the Hermitage leads Tchernavin to de- 


var Tee tn eae & saan em Beene Yooh New Haven, 
Press, 1934, 254 pages 
“Translated by N N. Alexander, H. Hamilton, 1933, 320 pages. 
"Vladimir Tchernavin: I Speak for t Silent Prisoners of the Soviet, trans- 
lated by Nicholas M. Oushakoff, Boston, Hale, Cushman, and Flint, 1935, 368 
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clare: “Communists’ minds are impervious to human consider- 
ations.” In her denunciation of the easy divorce of transitional 
Russia, she gives “two typical examples . . . The first is my own.” 
From her fifteen instances she condemns a nation; and her con- 
demnation is most frequently based on petty physical discom- 
forts, red tape, bungled orders, rather than on any disagreement 
with the fundamental principles of the Soviet which she scarcely 
considers. 

At this point we might set up against these jeremiads the me- 
moirs of an aristocrat who returned to Russia and wrote, not of a 
temporary transitional state, but of Soviet life in 1933. Irina 
Skariatina, in First to Go Back found Leningrad and Moscow 
cities of “well-lighted streets”, “bright looking shops”, and mod- 
ern apartment houses. She visited the Prophylactic Centers, state 
museums, factory kitchens, Houses of Culture; she found universal 
employment, social insurance, compulsory education, the anni- 
hilation of prostitution, and prison conditions that apply the prin- 
ciples outlined by Tobenkin. Although she lost her father and 
was herself a political prisoner during the revolution, Skariatina 
returned to find “a new world reborn”. Her book is a baedeker, 
but a baedeker may be useful in exploring a new world. 


Il. 


Many of the inequalities and hardships observed in the anti- 
Soviet memoirs probably arose from the need for extended in- 
dustrialization in Russia. Some writers have attempted fictional 
treatments of this theme. It is interesting to observe that the 
earlier novelists who were interested in industrial-expansion re- 
sort to prolix symbolism as a propagandist device. Gladkov makes 
Cement (1929) a symbol of the workers: “With cement we’re 
going to have a great building-up of the Republic. We are cement, 
Comrades: the working-class.” And as cement goes into the 
building of the factory, each workman becomes an irresistible 
part of the “mighty complicated process of production”. The 
masses and the “winged flight of wheels” become a symbolic 
rhapsody in reverence of the factory. With Boris Pil’nyak in The 
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Volga Falls to the Caspian Sea (1931)* man and his labor are 
symbolised by a river. “The revolution is taking place precisely 
because the river will flow in a new direction.” The novel is shot 
through with symbolistic devices; even counter-revolution is rep- 
resented by the planned destruction of the dam. In a discussion 
about the river, the core of debate is neither “hydrology nor con- 
struction”, but the dynamics of the Soviet expressed by the “build- 
ing and concreting sections”—industrializing Russia. 

In 1932 and 1934 the novelists became less captivated by sym- 
bolic rhapsodies and more engrossed in the overcoming of ob- 
stacles to industrialization. Leonid Leonov in Soviet River 
(1932)° details the problems encountered by those who built the 
Sotstroy Paper Factory. Floods, accidental death, “civic blind- 
ness”, illegal drink-selling, delays, riots precede the eventual speed- 
ing up and success of the work in Sotstroy, that “condensed micro- 
cosm of the whole country’s economy.” And finally “even those 
who yet swayed on the ancient root were gradually sucked, by 
what they stood to gain, into the works of Sotstroy.” Similar 
problems of industrialization are recounted by Constantine Pau- 
stovski in Kolkhida (1934)°. Floods and fever in the Colchian 
forests are conquered; a bust of Lenin is melted for bronze in the 
attack on the floods; and a new land in the Soviet Tropics, “a 
new nature—worthy of a socialistic epoch” is created. Gliickauj!* 
by Vasili Grossman is a novel of the Donbas miners, concerned 
with the mechanization of the mining shafts. The opposition be- 
fore the men are won over to the idea, the hardships of installing 
the machinery are the obstacles elaborated upon before the mines 
are meqhanized, before “a new heart” could beat “in shaft Num- 
ber Four, a new ventilator”. The last novel on this subject which 
we shall examine returns in sections to the rhapsodic method of 
the earlier works; but Ivan Kataev’s Heart’ bases its hymns of 





*Translated by Charles Malamuth, New York, Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 


1931, 353 pages. 
dks gal Ivor Montagu and Sergei Nolbandov, New York, Dial Press, 
1932, tS ae a ; : 7 
Kolkh a new novel of the Soviet Tropics, translated in International 
Literature, June, 1934. 
- “Gluckhauf! a soviet novel of the Donbas miners, translated in International 
Literature, May, 1934- 
from Heart, a Novel of Soviet Coéperatives, translated in Inter- 
national Literature, May, 1935. 
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praise, not on diffuse symbolism but principally on statements of 
fact, and reveres in statistical fashion “the mountains of grain 


flowing into the elevators, the soft flax and raw hides in storage, 


. . . the silvery fishes in cans” which “rush in freight cars and 
holds to all points of the compass”. The circle has been com- 
pleted; but those who praise do so in a new way; after obstacles 
have been met and conquered, the writers abandon symbolism in 
their support of the Five Year Plan. 

Louis Fischer has observed that “the Soviet régime now stands 
on two legs; one is collectivization, the other is state-owned in- 
dustry’.” Novelists are no less interested in the former than in 
the latter. The peculiar capacity of the Russian people for being 
collectivized is expounded by Boris Abramovitch in Sholom Asch’s 
Three Cities (1933)". He speaks of the “collectivist morality” of 
the Russian. “Unlike all other people, he needs some form of 
collectivism as his natural order of life—and not only in social 
matters, as among our peasants; he needs collectivism still more 
profoundly in his intimate personal life; he’s afraid of being alone 
with himself . . . All Russia is one fraternity.” Perhaps it was 
because Mirkin as an individual lacked this “social sense” that 
he continued to cling to the side of the vanquished, at one time 
the poor, later “the new poor, the one-time rich”. And perhaps 
for the same reason he classed the October Revolution with the 
saorifice of mankind for all other “petrified dogmas” of the past. 
At any rate, Abramovitch would discover that writers like Frank, 
Bukharin, and Duranty have also perceived a collectivist sixth 
sense among the Russian people. 

It is this social sense which develops in the spirits of fictional 
characters who face the changing life on collective farms. In The 
Return,’ a short story by Gleb Alexeyev, Stepan finally relin- 
quishes his brazen, shiftless individualism and joins hands with 
the collective farmers after the cataclysm which annihilated the - 
moujik order. The most complete picture of agricultural col- 
lectivization is given by Mikhail Sholokhov in Seeds of Tomor- 


‘Louis Fischer: op. cit., page 168. 
Translated by Willa and Edwin Muir, New York, G. P. Putnam, 1933, 899 


The Return, a soviet story of changing life on a collective farm, translated in 
International Literature, May, 1934. 
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’ row’ (1935). He is not content with interpolating a vague col- 
lectivist morality to account for the success of the socialization of 
the farms at Gremyachy, In the manner of Paustovski, Leonov, 
and Grossman, he traces all the difficulties that stand in the way of 
collectivism. The author sketches the attitude of the kulaks who 
refuse to give their prize possessions to the common stock while 
others have no choice offerings to grant. We witness the oppo- 
sition of the counter-revolutionaries who predict that collective 
farming will end in serfdom. Most subtle of all is the position 
of Kondray, the sincere but disturbed Communist who recognized 
the validity of the collectivist principle, but “still felt a cankerous 
yearning for his property”. The kulaks slaughter their own stock 
and are expelled from Gremyachy; the peasants are forcibly in- 
timidated into joining the farm, and thus are caused instability 
and agricultural backwardness; the old believers still pray for 
rain. But finally, after 1930, the “dead season” in farming is 
abolished, and even some of the counter-revolutionaries perceive 
that “all nature is on the side of the Soviet government, and at 
that rate when shall we see it worn out?” ‘The social sense is 
not always innate with Russians, but must be developed by an 
appeal even to individual profit. Shvagin, for example, in Ilya 
Ehrenburg’s Without Drawing a Breath” rejoices in the collective 
farm because he “got sixty days for a natural calamity .. ., spotted 
typhus”. The actual overcoming of the obstacles of frosts and 
fevers, the desire for individual profit, and the pleasure in creating 
“new stones, new plants, new animals, and . . . new people” con- 
tribute to the growth of the social sense which seems a necessary 
attribute of collective farmers. 

The Bolshevist liquidation of the kulaks for the purpose of es- 
tablishing socialized farms is only one phase of the Communist 
attitude toward counter-revolution. Sergei Kournakoff explains 
and to some extent vindicates the activities of the Cossack coun- 
ter-revolutionaries in Savage Squadrons (1935). Their world was 
one of military discipline, devotion to the flagstaff, heroism of 
warriors who “charge enemy trenches alone rather than admit 
that their regiment refuses to fight”. That Cossack honor may 





"Translated New York: A. coher 1935, pages. 
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be blind, that Cossack tradition may be baneful are suggested in 
Mikhail Sholokhov’s And Quiet Flows the Don (1934). Here 
Abramson is described as “a true Bolshevik! Hard, yet there’s 
something good and human in him. He doesn’t think twice about 
the death sentence for some sabotager, yet he can see to the needs 
of his comrades.” Such is the fictional mouthpiece of the Marx 
who forecast the “overthrow of the bourgeois of supremacy”. 

In the treatment of crime also there has been a literary ap- 
plication of the Marxist conception, interestingly enough, by a 
German. Johann Rabener in Condemned to Live (1934)” at- 
tempts to explain Feuerhahn’s matricide by his sociological his- 
tory. As Gregowich, the Communist, puts it, 

This Feuerhahn case is entirely political . . . Do you really 
think Fedor would have killed his mother, if he hadn’t had to 
live in the wretchedest material conditions? .. . Of course, 
he wouldn’t! I, as a Marxist, always smile when I hear 
— trying to subordinate an economic position to psy- 
chology. .. g 

Although this remark is the only direct indication that Rabener 
intended to depict crime as the outcome of a faulty society, the 
author subtly relates Fedor’s economic dependence upon his 
mother to his incest and murder. This is the Marxist analysis . 


of the cause of crime; it would have been interesting to know 
whether Rabener would prescribe a Marxist punishment. 


Il. 


Almost all the writers we have discussed propagandize openly 
for or against the Soviet state. The problems they have handled 
are practical issues mainly: industrialization, mechanization, col- 
lective farming.. Gregowitch in Rabener’s novel explains this 
literary trend in Russia today: “All discussion on the subject 
[art] seems so superfluous today—it’s as though the people whose 
job it is to build up a burnt-out house were to start arguing 
whether, when they’d built it, they meant to hang pretty pictures 
in the rooms. We Communists have nothing against pretty pic- 
tures—but, damn it, the house isn’t built yet!” In order to help 


“Translated by Geoffrey Dunlop, London, Boriswood, 1934, 615 pages. 
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build or raze the house, most of the writers we have surveyed not 
only analyse practical problems, but reveal their propaganda and 
resort to certain elementary propagandist tricks. We may ob- 
serve throughout the anti-Soviet memoirs the device of repetition 
concerning material discomforts of life during the Revolution. 
Both Communist and anti-Communist writers appeal to the pre- 
judice of their readers. Leonov in Soviet River describes Renne 
as “a befogged intellectual, for whom the beginning of the revo- 
lution had been the extinction of the very light of the world”. 
Countess Tolstoy in the same way speaks of a Communist as one 
“who never had heard the name of Tolstoy”. Distortion of fact 
is another propagandist trick employed either by Britnieva and 
the Tchernavins or by writers like Tobenkin, whose accounts of 
Soviet penology are at extreme variance. Nearly all the anti- 
Soviet. propagandists and a good many Communist writers over- 
simplify their messages by, the device of generalization from iso- 
lated instances. Another type of over-simplification may be ob- 
served in Alexeyev’s short story in which, limited perhaps by the 
form he has chosen, he eliminates all obstacles connected with 
work on a collective farm. Finally, we have analysed the symbol- 
istic contrivances adapted by Pil’nyak, Gladkov, and Tolstoi in 
their efforts to build the house of Communism. 

There are a few Russian writers who employ none of these 
tricks of propaganda because they are more interested in man’s 
reaction to change than in the change itself. They may per- 
haps be accused of painting pretty pictures before the house has 
been built, but their pictures are murals of dignified proportions. 
Quiet Street (1930) by Michael Ossorgin is a book which grants 
to each individual the point of view developed by his cultural 
background. No one point of view is cherished for a profounder 
validity than another. Events as they pass are mirrored by in- 
dividual perceptions as they pass. Brickmann contends that “it 
is better that a dozen innocent people should sit in prison than 
to let one single enemy slip through our hands”. Astafiev sees 
revolution and strife as “nothing more than .. . the visible trail 
left for an instant by a swallow winging its way through the air”. 
Grandfather believes that man will return to “take up again the 
old books and learn what has been learned before”. Through 
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the minutest actions of mouse, cuckoo clock and wolf, the back- 
ground comes alive. Through the changing of different characters 
the sociological transition is reflected. Romanof’s Three Pairs of 
Silk Stockings is another such book, detailing the delicate psy- 
chological changes of Kisliakof rather than the social transforma- 
tion before him. And as we have seen, Sholom Asch’s Three 
Cities subordinates the October Revolution to Mirkin’s vacillating 
response to that revolution. Perhaps because these writers are 
undecided themselves about the righteousness of the Soviet house, 
or perhaps because they are steeped in the bourgeois literary tra- 
dition, they find the reactions of individual men more absorbing 
than their social and political environment. At any rate, their 
interest in the men and women of New Russia gives the reader an 
understanding not only of their characters, but their environment 
in a transitional state as well. Thus these writers may be said to 
be more effective propagandists than those who proselytize more 
directly. Their work has a universality unthinkable in the writ- 
ings of the more outspoken propagandists, for they have carried 
with them the technique they inherited and perfected. Those 
writers who have attempted to convert their readers to Russian 
Communism more directly are building the house with cement, 
laying its foundations ‘in black earth, feeding its inmates hard 
tack. Somehow the pictures painted by Ossorgin, Romanof, and 


Asch seem more effective. 
[to be continued] 




















by James G. Southworth 


CECIL DAY LEWIS 


NTERESTING as are the revolutionary aspects of Mr. Day 

Lewis’s poetry, even more so is the story of their genesis and 
evolution. In the final analysis the value of his work will lie in 
the manner in which he tells that story; not in the political con- 
clusions at which he arrived. His political ideology is frequently 
naive; not so are those of love, beauty, and ambition. More im- 
portant than his ideas, however, are the rich and diverse borrow- 
ings from nature for the illumination of his ideas. His is the 
predicament of a man standing between two worlds torn by his 
loyalties to each. Because he so deeply loves the best qualities 
of his natural heritage he will support a revolution in order that 
all may share the joys of that heritage. 

His revolution of society aims at the liberation of the English 
underdog and a reduction of the excessive privileges of the aris- 
tocracy. Every class must have equal opportunities. Lawrence 
pounded at this idea in Last Poems. Before Lawrence others 
had put forward the same idea both in poetry and prose. To-day 
the subject is the common property of the group of poets of which 
Mr. Day Lewis is a member. 

Progress has been made, but the conditions existing a century 
ago seemed no worse to the men of that day than do those of 
today seem to men like Mr. Day Lewis. Fulke Greville, himself 
a member of the privileged class, has given us a picture of Eng- 
lish society that is still essentially true today. He wrote in 1829: 


Poverty and vice and misery must always be found in a 
community like ours, but such frightful contrasts between the 
excess of luxury and splendor and these scenes of starvation 
and brutality ought not to be possible; but I am afraid there 
is more vice, more misery and penury in this country than 
in any other, and at the same time greater wealth. The con- 
trasts are too striking, and such an unnatural, artificial, and 
unjust state of things neither can nor ought to be permanent. 
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I am convinced that before many years elapse these things 
will produce some great convulsion. 

‘Convulsion’ is too emotional a word to describe the great so- 
cial changes that have already taken place; ‘mutations’ would 
be better. It is, however, the word that Mr. Day Lewis and his 
friends use to describe the means by which the social amelioration 
of the underprivileged for which they are working will be accomp- 
lished. The evolution of Mr. Day Lewis’s awareness of the neces- 
sity for change, the statement of his aims, and the processes by 
which those aims may be accomplished are the subject-matter of 
his poetry. 

He enunciates his general principles in Tramsitional Poem, gives 
frequent concrete examples of them in From Feathers to Iron, the 
poem dealing with the birth of his son, elaborates his ideas in The 
Magnetic Mountain, adds significant details in some shorter poems 
of the volume 4 Time to Dance, attempts a symphonic synthesis 
of them in the title poem, 4 Time to Dance, and re-states them 
in the idiom of the morality play in Noah and the Waters.’ Since 
The Magnetic Mountain Mr. Day Lewis has done little except 
(by a re-statement of his ideas in different forms) to solidify his 
position. 

The poet traces his emergence from the period of adolescent 
emotional pessimism to the period of sound thinking. It is the 
story of a thoughtful youth. No metamorphosis occurred. Be- 
cause he possessed the lively sensibility of the poet, the change was 
more marked in him than in the average boy; but it was the re- 
sult of normal processes—of the impact of four persons on a sen- 
sitive mind. A girl, by changing his lust to love, increased his 
comprehension; a philosopher, by teaching him dialectic, clarified 
his thinking and strengthened his reasoning powers; a harlot 
broadened his understanding of man; and a poet taught him that 
truths frequently result from inspiration. The result was, of 


"I think it is important to note that .Transitional Poem, From Feathers to 
Tron, and The Magnetic Mountain are in reality three cycles of short or com- 
paratively short lyrics. Transitional Poem is divided into 34 closely related sec- 
tions; From Feathers to Iron into 29; and The Magnetic Mountain, into 36. 4 
Time to Dance follows the form of a symphony with its several movements, its 
statement of diverse themes, and the elaboration and recapitulation, closing with 
a finale in the classic manner. 
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course, inevitable. Discontent and ambition forced him out of 
himself to seek from a close contact with reality the underlying 
unity and harmony of the universe. His experiences, by leading 
him to probe the nature and power of desire, convinced him that 
it was the mind and not the heart that was credulous, and that 
only the inhabitants of the Ivory Tower (who see with the mind, 
not the heart) can be deluded into thinking that the deplorable 
social and political conditions are tolerable. 

The poet, unable to find a rational explanation of the world, 
does not find the expanding universe made possible by science 
less wonderful or enthralling than the limited conception of an 
older generation. True wisdom or an understanding of the uni- 
verse, possible only through sensuous and mystic sensation, re- 
quires a warm multiple personality disciplined by thought and 
expression. Truth cannot, therefore, be found in solitude. It is 
possible only in the “blind collisions” constantly present in city 
life, and then only to the person who knows every inch of the 
way, not only the high spots. This realization forced him to dis- 
card the traditional beliefs associated with the leisured class to 
which he belonged. 

To strike out boldly and independently required courage, par- 
ticularly in an age of “a fevered head and a cold heart” where 
the rulers are incapable, where those who are dissatisfied will do 
nothing to alleviate their dissatisfaction, and where the masses 
with power in their hands do not know how to be great. For his 
son’s sake, however, he was willing to engage in the struggle for 
the creation of a new order, to alter the conditions under which 
in order to prosper a man must surrender his independence and 
intellectual integrity. 

The task was not easy and Mr. Day Lewis communicates to us 
the constant struggle he waged with conflicting emotional and 
mental loyalties. The quiet leisured life far from the conflicts be- 
tween capital and labor was pleasant to him; but, believing that 
anyone who attempted neutrality would be crushed, that some 
choice was necessary, he cast his life with the workers. His sym- 
pathies and tastes inclined him to the old order; logically and in- 
tellectually he was of the new order. Reason won. It was, and 
is, the poet’s belief that those who are fortunate in their positions 
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in life, who have had the advantages and have also achieved great 
things, have lost sight of reality. They are not aware that the 
under-privileged workers, having received no share in the benefits, 
are becoming restless. Mr. Day Lewis, seeking a broadened hu- 
manity, exposes the obstacles to its achievement. He implies that 
a general application should be made from his own experience. 

Four defendants of the traditional order impede his progress: 
his mother, “public school” education, formalized religion, and 
his wife. He acknowledges his debt to his mother for his early 
training, but rebels from her possessive instinct and insists that 
he be permitted to live his own life. Public school education is 
outmoded, is blind to strange or new ideas, stifles enthusiasm, 
and breeds a disinterested attitude toward suffering. The church 
has been wholly selfish in its aims; it has not championed the 
cause of the poor. His wife, believing that love should be enough, 
is unable to recognize that love is but a part of his life. The more 
important part, forever shut off from her, is the solitude in which 
his spirit struggles upwards. 

Four enemies actively resist the advent of the new order: sex, 
the press, lack of faith, and the rejection of the active life. Man 
must overcome these before his spiritual nature can dominate his 
material one. Woman is the eternal Circe; the press “dopes” 
the masses and panders to their overweening love of the sen- 
sational; the systematic faith-lacking approach to religion pre- 
-vents man from seeking God in nature and in the crises of life; 
the poet who lacks pride and a sense of power and who fails to 
remain in the fight (although not he but future generations reap. 
the benefits) is as great an enemy as any. 

Until Part IV of The Magnetic Mountain we have no positive 
statement of what must be done. The poet has given us with less 
detail than did Wordsworth in The Prelude an autobiographical 
account of his early mental and emotional development from boy- 
hood to maturity and of his increasing awareness of the forces 
preventing mankind from achieving complete fulfillment. Any- 
one who expects a practical working plan from Mr. Day Lewis 
will be disappointed. He has no right to expect it. 

Mr. Day Lewis is not the “hierophant of an unapprehended in- 
spiration”; he has simply attempted a poetical treatment of the 
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intellectual ideas made current by Bertrand Russell, C. E. M. 
Joad, Walter Lippman, D. H. Lawrence, and others. His work 
is of his age. He believes that man has gone at so fast a pace that 
he needs a saviour, someone who has freed himself of all encum- 
brances. The followers of this saviour must be men who will sac- 
rifice private income from investment and will be prepared to 
share alike, who must boldly break with the tradition whose roots 
are in a vanished era. These men will come from three major 
divisions of the population: those who love England in her 
natural beauty and seek refuge in her rural scenes; those who like 
people, are happy in a small way, and have escaped disaster; and 
those who have suffered beyond endurance. 

These will possess the world, a codperative commonwealth. 
Since, however, life is short they must act quickly. A revolution 
is necessary; but to be successful it must not be over-hasty. The 
temper of the people must first undergo a change. When con- 
ditions have been ameliorated and the big issues settled then can 
there be a return to sports, love, and individual achievement. 

It is evident, I think, that what Mr. Day Lewis gives us is a 
more detailed examination of the source of his discontent than 
we find elsewhere in poetry. The history of the development of 
his mind is as important, if not more so, than his ideology. His 
attitude toward traditional institutions—that of a sensitive young 
man who after a protected youth is startled and horrified when 
he comes in contact with reality—is understandable. As a picture 
of his mind and of the minds of many in the so-called leftist-labor 
group his poetry is frequently of great value. It is unfortunate 
that in his attempt to communicate his ideas he is often dull and 
prosy. His solution of the difficulty by revolution is, in the man- 
ner Of Shelley, youthful and naive. For a practical working so- 
lution, his ideas are vaguely stated, hopelessly idealistic. When 
he can be calm with a calmness which is the result of a carefully 
controlled emotion, his poetry canbe of definite value to that ever- 
increasing group which feels that every man has a right to mare 
than a mere physical subsistence; but, and perhaps rightly sb, 
its value will lie in its heartening powers rather than in a defini 
plan of procedure. 

Mr. Day Lewis’s treatment of love is direct. It is also unique 
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in English literature. His fresh treatment of this old subject has 


been overlooked by the majority of his critics. At no time does 


false sentimentality mar his work. His is the honesty found in 
such poems as Meredith’s Modern Love.’ From Feathers to Iron, 
for example, is a minute record of the subtleties in the psycho- 
logical attitudes of husband and wife to one another and to the 
prospective child from the period immediately preceding her preg- 
nancy until the birth of their son. 

Modern, too, is his attitude toward beauty. It can be found 
anywhere—even in a muddy canal: 


Opec =~ — 
nig night 
One hour will entertain 

A jubilee of light 
And show that beauty is 

4 motion of the mind 
By its own dark caprice 

Directed or confined. 

(Transitional Poem, Section 30) 


Each new generation finds it in new forms, in strange places: 
Beauty breaks ground, O, in strange places. 


Seen after cloudburet down the bone-dry watercourses, 


In Texas a great a grain- 
Elevator in the Gkraine plain; 
To a new generation turns new faces. 

(From Feathers to Iron, Section XXVI) 


His attitude toward fame and greatness is sensible. To achieve 
immortality one should do as did Ulysses, Herodotus, Colum- 
bus, and others—mind “one’s own business magnanimously”, 
and see important meanings in every day events: 


To find a holiday 
In the sticks and mud 
Of a familiar road 
(Transitional Poem, Section 10). 


Il. 


I have already mentioned that even more important than his 
ideas is the rich and abundant use Mr. Day Lewis makes of 





"I refer the reader to the following poems should he wish to corroborate my 
statement: Transitional Poem, sections 5, 19, 21, 22, 23, 26, 27; From Feathers 
to Iron, the entire poem, particularly sections 23 and 24; Noah and the Waters 
in 4 Time to Dance, page 143. 
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nature for the communication of those ideas. In his nature poetry 
and in those images drawn from nature he is a good poet carry- 
ing on the tradition of a great and abiding class of English poetry. 
In the presence of nature he does not have to lash himself into a 
fury of indignation at social abuse. He is calm, deeply moved, and 
reflective. The expression of this deeply spiritual attitude in his 


poetry invests it with passionate intensity. It marks him as a | 


true poet. 
It is a truism that the beauties of the English landscape have 


inspired such a body of nature poetry as is found in no other 
country. Mr. Day Lewis has assimilated the many phases of 
the tradition. These blend and fuse in his work. Nature induces 
in him a mystic attitude, serves in a symbolic capacity for his 
ideas of man and the universe, heightens the communication of 
his setting, is a source of images which vivify ideas that would 
otherwise remain inarticulate, and inspires him to first-rate de- 
scriptive poetry. No contemporary poet is more steeped in nature 
than he. He follows the tradition of Thomson and of Wordworth 
rather than of Cowper. 
He is a mystic, for example, when at dusk— 
In that one moment of evening 


roses are most 
I can fold back the firmament, 
bed— 


I can put time to 
(Transitional Poem, Section 4) 
he has “an instant realized”, when he can grasp the significance 
and meaning of the universe better than he could with a life-time 
of experience. Although rare, the value of such moments cann 
be over-estimated. 
At times, however, when the mind absorbed in “its own forked 
speculation” attempts by a return to nature to free itself of the 
storm that besets it, it cannot, like Wordsworth—even in the hills 
of the lake district—find any balm, any comfort in her. Ration- 
alization is no help. How can he attain to the sublimity of the 
mountains when even they who are above the world want to be 
of it! But at times, nature does exert a soothing power over 
him. In the crowds, obsessed with the problems of when “sys- 
tems . . . that include the man” will come into being, nature 
heartens him— 
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Then I remember the pure and granite hills 
A Big. lle er Sager My - relamama 
oe 


(Transitional Poem, Section 14) 


Before the birth of his son, it exerts a similar influence. In 
From Feathers to Iron, the nature images accurately reflect the 
poet’s changing moods before and during the period of his wife’s 
pregnancy. Fresh similes in which he compares her to the white 
rose and the poplar reveal her character and, perhaps even more, 
his. He sees, too, in the woman’s condition a parallel to the re- 


turning spring: 


Earth wears a smile betrays 

What summer she has in store. 
She feels insurgent forces 
Gathering at core, 

And a spring of rumour courses 
Through her, till the cold extreme 
Sleep of — and grass is 

Stirred, begins to dream. 


Observe, too, how he communicates the father’s joy, pride, and 
eagerness over the approach of the child’s birth: 


Now the full-throated daffodils, 
Our trumpeters in gold, 

Call resurrection from the ground 
And bid the year be bold. 


Today the almond tree — pink 
The first flush of the 
Winds loll and gossip ami 8 the town 
Her secret whispering 
(Section XIV “Now the full-throated 
daffodils” 


) 
At such times, too, nature does bring comfort: 


I see the mating plover at play 
Blowing themselves about over the green wheat, 
And in a bank I catch 
The scent of the primrose that prevails 

upon the heart. Here is 
The last flutter of the wind-errant soul, 
Earth’s first faint tug at the earthbound soul. 
ee et ee ees eee somener, 
Conception tion, 
Take what refreshment may be had from skies 
Uncertain as the prepare 
For a new route, a c of itution. 

( XV, “I have come so far 


upon my journey”) 
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More important, however, is the way Mr. Day Lewis employs 
nature images to interpret his every thought. He does not write 
of nature simply because he loves her, but because by so doing he 
can clarify, bolster, and strengthen by comparison and contrast 
his communication of the protagonists’ minds. We feel the 
father’s pride in the child about to be born— 


Now too the bird must try his voice 
Upon the morning air; 
Down drowsy avenues he cries 
A novel great affair. 
He tells of royalty to be... 
The child (Section XVIII, “It is time to think of you”), even 


though it come to a world that is “essential dark,” will be— 


Come ae rouse 
On a oan a winter heights. 

The harvest (Section XX, “Sky-wide an estuary of light”) pro- 
vides an analogue to his wife’s loss of beauty and agility—a loss, 
however, for which the child will be adequate compensation. The 
heaviness of his own mind at the thought that his wife might die 
in child-birth is reflected in the heaviness of the summer season. 
(Section XXVII, “Dropping the few last days, are drops of lead.”) 

Not only in such moods, however, do nature images vitalize his 
thought. In The Magnetic Mountain (Section 8, “This was your 
world and this I owe you”) he paints a sensuous, appealing pic- 
ture of nature in order to make his break with a tradition with 
which he could no longer sympathize necessitate the greater cour- 
age. He definitely bolsters his political idea (Section 28, “Though 
winter’s barricade delays”) by reflecting the new movement in 
the rebellious attitude of spring against winter— 

| Though winter’s barricade delays, 
yey ape Fog ye 
Found a Be mg in guage oe 
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Those daffodils. that from the mould 
Drawing a sweet breath soon shall flower, 
huaasaee 

Passages of sensuous nature descriptions abound. Quotation 
is difficult. They are, moreover, as I have already mentioned, 
closely bound up with his thought pertaining to problems of man. 
Impressive, however, seem to me many of the stanzas from 
Johnny-In-Air, particularly the description of his face— 


His face was pure as the winnowed light 
When the wild geese fly high, 
And gentle as on October evenings 
The heron-feathered sky— 
(Johnny Head-In-Air) 


and there is a largeness which almost teases us out of thought in 
the following picture of dusk! 


Sky-wide an estuary of light 
Ebbs amid cloud banks out of sight. 
At her star-anc é shall swing 
Earth, the old od till morning. 
"yrs Feathers to Iron, Section XX) 


Mr. Day Lewis does not confine his description to static phe- 
nomena. He can catch the movement of clouds or crystallize the 
emotion connected with the approaching storm in the manner 
of Shelley— 


Chiefly to mind appears 
That hour on Silverhowe 
When evening’s lid hung low 
And the sky was about our ears. 
Buoyed between : fear and love 
We watched in eastward form 
The armadas of the storm 
And sail superbly above; 
So near, they’d split and founder 
On the least jag of sense, 
Que fle spark fre the nee 
t 
(Transitional Poem, Section 26) 
A passage in The Magnetic Mountain using musical terminology 
achieves a quieter but more complete picture of the beauty that 


is England: 
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It is already evident from the foregoing selections that the poet 
appreciates the use of forceful epithet in the communication of 
his ideas. He surprises his readers by combining apparently an- 
tithetic elements into forceful images—at times elaborated into 
a sustained simile or metaphor, at others concentrated into a 
single word. This ability, the basis of his poetic power, r-veals a 
controlled but rich poetic imagination. With the lighting of a fire, 
for example, “the hedge of darkness sprang up like a. bean stalk 
by which our Jack aspired once.” Dogs play a frequent réle in 
his similes of dawn, the wind, prairie fire: 

A. D like hound the 
ve ens (The Magnetic Mountain, Section & ) 
B. The red nor’-easter is out: 
Trees in the covert strain 
Like dogs upon a leash 
And snuff the hurricane. 
(Transitional Poem, Section 32) 
c . I have seen flames browsing 
On ‘the prairie of night and tossing 


Their muzzies up at Orion. 
(Transitional Poem, Section 20) 


Birds, too, help to illumine the poet’s mental states. At one 


time, he says, 
I felt, in my scorn: 
Of common poet’s 
As arrogant as the hawk 
When he mounts above the morning; 
Transitional Poem, Section 1) 
At another: 


Men square or shrug their shoulders at the sound. 
(Transitional Poem, Section 14) 


The ardor of love finds expression in a simile of the elms: 


When in love’s airs we'd lie 

idee he ne eee, Seine Sh. 2 sigh 

severed, and 

Had et cel wee peas 

Then drooped in sickness over the plain 

‘anting our again. 

(From Feathers to Iron, Section XIII) 
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We feel the consternation of a man trapped in a quarry by a fall 
of rock when 
eee ae eB Siew sed benowe deh, 
to , 
Slow drip Paps "% ealeatee, : 
(From Feathers to Iron, Section XII) 
Single epithets frequently crystallize a particular movement 
of nature and its attending emotion. The following lines, for ex- 
ample, would lose much were any other words substituted for 
“matriarch” and “draggled”; they are right: 
Could I be child agai 
And grip those skirts of > ar the matriarch sky 
Draggied on mere and hillside? 
(Transitional Poem, Section 6) 
The sensuousness of the scene on Lillington Common is heightened 
by “wallowed”: 
That afternoon we lay on Lillington Common 
The land wallowed around us in the sunlight. 
(Transitional Poem, Section 3) 
When he speaks of the “purple rhetoric of evening skies” a highly 
wrought sunset immediately flashes to mind. An insight into the 
writer’s emotional nature is revealed by his “Go not this road, for 
arc-lamps cramp the dawn.” He who has sat about a camp-fire 
readily grasps the truth of the image of darkness: 


..» yet was I lord of 
ing: for, seeing the fall of a burnt-out faggot 
became lord of 


Make all the night sag down, I 
Light’s interplay—stoker of an old parable. 
(Transitional Poem, Section 3) 
To speak of the wood lark’s “irrelevant song” or of the hauntings 
of death’s “black-bordered fancies” are further evidences of Mr. 


Day Lewis’s poetic power. 
II. 


At times, however, he spoils the force of his achievement by a 
too-conscious imitation of Mr. T. S. Eliot and others. “Spoon 
out the waters of comfort in kilogrammes”, for example, derives 
directly from the “I have measured out my life in coffee spoons” 
of Mr. Alfred Prufrock. Mr. Eliot’s influence goes far deeper, 
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however, than the similarity of an occasional image. Mr. Day 
Lewis has in several instances assimilated his thought and poetic 
texture. Perhaps I should say has partially assimilated them, 
because it would be impossible for a poet of Mr. Day Lewis’s 
temperament to make a complete assimilation of as un-English a 
poet as Mr. Eliot. Reverberations from The Waste Land beat too 
consistently upon the ear in “On my right are trees and a lank 
stream sliding.” In his image of Phlebas and in his idea that the 
time has come for him to set his own house in order we have ad- 
ditional echoes of The Waste Land. 

Rupert Brooke’s The Great Lover dominates “It is becoming 
now to declare my allegiance.” Yet there is a difference. The 
poem fortunately lacks Brooke’s facility. It possesses, instead, 
more of the quality of Donne struggling to come to grips with his 
subject. 

“Moving In” is directly in the tradition of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins. Quieter in mood than many, this poem is more effective 
because the spirit of indignation is more restrained. Hopkins and 
Owens fuse into a third voice in the passage “Getters not beget- 
ters” (The Magnetic Mountain, Section 25). Shelley and Words- 
worth, too, have had a share in shaping Mr. Day Lewis’s poetry. 
More unusual, however, is the influence of the popular song on 
sections of a poem the title of which is taken from Ecclesiastes! 
And Marlowe’s “Come live with me and be my love” is strangely 
metamorphosed into a poem of trenchant political irony. 

I have no quarrel with the influences; I do object to their 
obviousness and the way in which they frequently mar the unity 
of his work. They are interesting as documentary evidence of the 
eclecticism of his interests. It is imperative, however, that a man 
so steeped in all schools of English poetry should effect a synthesis 
from which emerges a new voice. Several poems already attest 
that his work will not be a distorted reflection of others. 

Mr. Day Lewis has had recourse to many technical devices in 
order to communicate thought and emotion. In “Make no mis- 
take” (The Magnetic Mountain, Section 4) he makes frequent use 
of internal rhyme and unequal verse lenths to intensify the com- 
monplaceness of the diction. The meter reflects the mediocrity of 
the majority of the passengers. In “Let us now praise famous 
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men” the metrical structure communicates the dryness, stiffness, 
the “good form”-of the public school product. No freedom or en- 
thusiasm enlivens the verses. At other times he uses half rhym 

effectively. His best work, however, is done in traditional metrical 
forms. “Rest from loving and be living”, “Come live with me” 

“It it becoming now to declare my allegiance”, “Do not eupent 
again the Phoenix hour”, “Now she is like the white tree-rose”, 


and “Chiefly to mind appears” are but a few examples. 


IV. 


Mr. Day Lewis is typically English in the restraint of his 
diction. It is passionate, yet never sensual. He possesses none 
of Mr. Spender’s oriental quality. His poetry, with the cleanness 
of an English landscape, is thoroughly impregnated with the love 
of liberty and of England which is the marrow of the finest Eng- 
lish poetry. His work is, in fact, intensely patriotic; but patriotic 
in the same way in which Burns’ poetry reveals his patriotism for 
Scotland. He does not wave a Union Jack and talk platitudes 
and at the same time scotch those who have been denied their 
English heritage. He denounces the rulers who have tried to 
deny the people their inalienable rights. He favors communism 
because he believes that under a communistic régime the masses 
will again come into their own. 

His long poems are not wholly successful. Transitional Poem, 
From Feathers to Iron, and The Magnetic Mountain, being in 
reality a series of closely connected short poems, do not build 
up to one sustained emotion. 4 Time to Dance, which follows the 
symphonic form, is in spite of numerous excellent passages defi- 
nitely weak. The opening is dull and prosy, and the end lacks 
unity. Noah and the Waters, alone of them all, tends, as it pro- 
ceeds, to sustain, even to intensify, the emotional communication. 
It is also true, however, that no extracts from the shorter lyrics 
give an adequate conception of his achievement. 

Power reveals itself in his work the moment he associates him- 
self closely with nature; when, in other words, he lets the child be 
father to the man. 

I cannot help thinking that as- ie emerges from his revo- 
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lutionary period his work will grow immeasurably. When he re- 
frains from lashing himself into a fury of indignation, he is a 
poet of the first magnitude—when, in other words, he follows his 
own advice and surrenders himself to his demon. 

I should not like to see Mr. Day Lewis lose his interest in the 
improvement of the condition of the under-privileged. I feel cer- 
tain that every careful reader of his, Mr. Spender’s, and Mr. 
Auden’s work will never view with the same passivity the political 
problem demanding solution. It is only that he will move us 
more as his work reflects measured thought rather than youthful 
hysteria. In America, at least, our way of life is such that the 
average man comes in contact at an early age with the things that 
an English school boy does not encounter unti! he has left the 
university. He is not shocked, therefore, at an impressionable 
time of life. Since he can sympathize only with what his experience 
permits him to accept, he cannot sympathize with a too highly 
wrought expression of horror at social conditions. 

The corpus of Mr. Day Lewis’s work that will possess more than 
historical interest is still very small. A few love poems and several 
nature poems impregnated with revolutionary ideas will un- 
doubtedly find a permanent place in our literature. But he does 
not possess the lyric gift in the highest degree. With Mr. Auden’s 
poetry, for example, there are numerous poems in which one feels 
the diction is almost flawless; in his, never. I look forward to 
the time, however, when he puts into practice what he already 
knows about the danger of setting his political ideology above the 
problem of his technique. He has shown signs of this in Noah 
and the Waters. A poet must have something to say worth say- 
ing; but he must say it in a manner in which it has never before 
been said. Of the poet, he himself has written: 

His gaze that like the moonlight rests on all 
In level contemplation, making roof and ruin 


Treachery scorn and death into silver syllables 
And out of worn fragments a seamless coat. 


He must not forget the “silver syllables”. 
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by Arthur E. DuBois 


AMONG THE QUARTERLIES 


am writing in early June at Skaneateles Lake for the Winter 

Sewanee Review. All the leaves of the oaks, elms, and var- 
jous nut-trees in the little forest about the cabin have been eaten 
to their mid-ribs. by tent-caterpillars. Our dog is out to get a 
woodchuck; we are out to get spiders. In the South the cotton- 
planters are worrying about weevils. In the West the farmers are 
worrying about grasshoppers. Spaniards are fighting each other. 
Frost-torn roads made us detour several times as we drove from 
Pittsburgh where, during the Winter, we narrowly escaped a flood 
as disastrous as that of 1936—down the Ohio and Mississippi there 
was no escape! 

Under these denuded trees and with these memories, it is curi- 
ous to read Jean Charlot’s “Painter’s Insight, Public’s Sight” in 
the Spring American Scholar. He resurrects phrases like “holding 
the mirror up to Nature” or Matisse’s “One must feel that one is 
copying Nature.” And he dogmatizes: “Style is in a way an un- 
wanted interference with the artist’s end, for what he aims at is to 
give us Nature.” 

One grows nostalgic for the 18th-century, for the English Lake- 
region as Wordsworth saw it, for blue-skied Greece. It is a cold, 
damp day. In front of the fireplace we roast old chestnuts— 
nature must be subdued, or there are no arts! Mr. Charlot him- 
self explains how Coreggio probably selected from Nature, elect- 
ing to paint only its twilight hours; how Rembrandt manipulated 
light and shade through his own system of panes and shutters; and 
low Cezanne waited for days to catch a particularly cloudy sun- 
light “which his critics could translate into an esoteric geometry 
of color.” 

Mr. Charlot and I pull another chestnut from the fire. We talk 
about critics, and in a pleasant way we lash at our own vices. I 
do not follow easily all that Mr. Charlot says: “True creation 
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must start from nothing . . . The real painter approaches his work 
as nakedly now as he did in the prehistoric cave.” If he does, this 
son of nature is surely bitten by mosquitoes! 


The hypnosis in which the creative artist must dwell will 
develop his emotional, intuitive functions but will make him 
less fit to express himself through the more commonplace, 
more analytical channel of words. There is a general and valid 
acknowledgment that the better the painter the more in- 
articulate he must be, and out of this inarticulateness the 
critic is born and makes hay. 


Not since the first artisan has any artist begun from scratch 
without a foolish waste of time and energy. Instead, making use 
of cumulating sophistications in techniques, tools, knowledge, he 
has started where others left off, discovering then, not rediscover- 
ing, creating then, not recreating. To be sure, he must outgrow 
the academies where he acquires these sophistications or he will 
remain academic and essentially uncreative—he will have become 
somebody else besides himself! But if he so develops his own 
originality, he is ready to do his bit in subduing nature. 

Mr. Charlot seems to feel that we know too much; especially 
the critic and the public know too much. In several senses he is 
right, for the critics and the public tend to know only answers—he 
knows nothing who knows only the answers; he begins to learn 
who begins to ask questions! Yet this cry about persons’ know- 
ing too much sounds like the cry often heard from students of the 
Greek, Hebrew, Roman, or other primitive civilizations, like the 
Mayan. It neglects the fact that all the neo-primitive movements 
(like the pre-Raphaelite, the neo-Elizabethan, neo-Greek, neo- 
mediaeval, neo-humanistic of the 19th century) have been short- 
lived even in influence if they were merely revivals and not, in- 
stead, simplifications of modern developments for specified pur- 
poses of articulation. 

As a matter of fact to still such cries, it is impossible to revive the 
primitive in the 20th century without stopping the sun and turn- 
ing the clocks back. The “zoth-century primitive” when he comes, 
like John Kane, is incredibly naive and eccentric. He distorts his 
own time by neglecting its ingrown sophistications, painting 
crudely what he sees, unstimulated by any sense, for example, of 
growth, the quickening force of which, as in tradition, Mr. Char- 
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lot admits. In the last analysis the 20th-century primitives rather 
paradoxically look backward even more than those who make use 
of the past to the point sometimes of seeming to lose themselves 
in it, for the John Kanes start before where others left off where- 
as the users-of-the-past start from the sophisticated present and, be- 
cause of it, work backward: the former distorts his age, seeing it 


through crude glass; the latter uses the finest glass of his own 


time either to view that time from a distant prospect or look at the 
past more closely than it was seen before. 

Especially Mr. Charlot believes that the modern critic and pub- 
lic know too much about the elements of art—Henry James once 
thought somewhat similarly about novel-readers. The truth 
doubtless is in part that the public knows too little, has only that 
slight knowledge which is a dangerous thing. Anyway, according 
to Mr. Charlot, the public. talk about the line, color, and com- 
position of pictures, and they jargonize about the influences of 
these or those painters upon an artist. In contrast to the public 
and its critics, the painter himself is rendered helplessly inartic- 
ulate by their jargon. Persons need, hints Mr. Charlot, to be edu- 
cated to see pictures-as-a-whole. 

Certainly we need more thoughtful and painstaking seers of 


' pictures, a public with the. will of Gertrude Stein to see through 


the back of the head as well as with the eyes. But the inarticulate 
painter probably deserves little sympathy; for if his painting does 
not give itself up to such patient seers, it is probably worth only 
giving up. In any ultimate sense, at least, the work of art that 
does not speak for itself is not worth speaking for. It,+has been my 
experience, however, that the more articulate, even vociferous 
genius is in his particular work, the more articulate, even vocifer- 
ous he likewise becomes in explaining or otherwise championing it, 
and I suspect Mr. Charlot himself might brilliantly illustrate the 
point. I would prefer to learn about golf or bridge from Bobby 
Jones or Culbertson to learning from my friend, Mr. J. C. Coogab, 
a duffer who has read all the best authorities but who never shot 
under 100 in his life (for nine holes!) and who makes the most un- 
informative bids I ever heard. Of course I would run the risk that 
for a person of my build or temperament Shute or Lenz might be 
better. But I would learn, and I would again prove the thesis a 
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lie that those who can’t, teach. Only those who can ever teach— 
the others simply pass on what has been taught and are, in other 
words, academic. 

The older painters were also teachers. They made, and could 
explain the chemistry of, their paints. Nature itself is elemental, 
except where it has been brought to order already by somebody. 
If the artist has himself combined some of these elements into a 
unity, so far as Nature is concerned he can usually reduce the 
unity back to its elements as proof that he knew what he was 
doing. I doubt that Pater could often have given proof of the 
rightness of his perception of unities in the pictures he discussed 
—he could see the final growth perhaps, but he could not have 
seen it grow, and this fact suggests a limit to his perceptions and 
interests. : 

The need for critics to parallel in words the mood of the paint- 
ing is, as Mr. Charlot suggests, apparent. I think, however, there 
may be two explanations of Mr. Charlot’s disgruntlement with 
critics. First, he may have read too exclusively only reviewers. 
And reviewers have neither reason nor time to preoccupy them- 
selves with one painting or painter or period. They cannot be 
expected to have the enthusiasm and insight of the painter himself 
or of a Pater or Ruskin, but their valuing of the whole body of 
art may be as authentic as the painter’s and more accurate. Sec- 
ond, critics may now be doing what Mr. Charlot asks of them; 
only, he does not like the moods which are therefore translated 
into words. 

For some time “Nature” seemed subdued, reduced often even 
to symbols so that one could hold the mirror to it at one-remove. 
Then something went wrong, especially in the 19th century, and 
there was only chaos again instead of order, elemental confusion 
instead of reconciliations. Like everyone else, the artist had to 
begin, not re-organizing, but over-organizing with fitter tools and 
exacter knowledges. And so, as it was objective, art became Meta- 
physical mainly. And so, as it was subjective, it became, like 
the wind in the cave, intelligible only to the idol thereof. In 
either case styles became grotesque. In literature, painting, music, 
briefly, the subduing of nature was incomplete or still in-the- 
rough like an uncut diamond. And no one could fail to see the 
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“elements” of the conglomerate, the formula or process of com- 
position. 

The critics are not at fault. They are what the painters or 
writers Lave made them, in the same way that playwrights make 
or break actors. In a short autobiographical note Mr. Charlot ex- 
plains himself as a cosmopolite and a graduate from Griinewald, 
Lochner, and Mayan artists. Far from being inarticulate he 
seems to enjoy reducing the surrealists to their elements for their 
“wholesale plundering of 19th century academies.” The dominant 
mood of modern art, in literature or the plastic arts or music, has 
been, in fact, elemental (and, paradoxically, therefore academic 
in pure art where the elements are artists), the mood of unsubdued 
“nature”, of nature analyzed into its time-strata, place-strata, and 
laws and lawlessnesses, but only partially put together again. 
Why blame the critic for reproducing this metaphysical mood or 
the public for being interested? 

There are two chief sets of elements contributing to our meta- 
physical arts, those of the techniques or tools involved in subdu- 
ing nature and those of the “nature” to be subdued. A third, the 
personality of the subduer, is most important, but imponderable 
except when the critic deals with individual artists. 

Some artists have specialized in techniques. They are com- 
monly charged with loving art for its own sake. More often than 
not these are the subjective or lyrical workers, like Dali in “Nos- 
talgic Echo”, like Gertrude Stein or Edna St. Vincent Millay the 
virtuoso. Others have concentrated more exclusively on the raw 
stuffs or literatures of their art. These tend to be representative, 
objective and epical, like Grant Wood in “American Gothic,” like 
Masters, Sandburg, Lindsay, and, in fact, the majority. 

One should not immediately assume that an artist like T. S. 
Eliot or Amy Lowell, who has given about equal attention to the 
stuffs and techniques of his work, is therefore best. Such writers 
suffer with their contemporaries, victims of an era needing ele- 
mentarily to find itself in “nature” and in “art.” In fact, there 
is likely to be a want of intensity, for lack of concentration in these 
artists—as in Amy Lowell an appearance of dilettantism. Yet 
when the time comes for an artist to proportion discoveries in 
“art” and in “nature” into a perfectly fused whole—then per- 


haps will be the beginning of a Renaissance. 
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Meanwhile, the artists are divided by Mr. Charlot into groups: 
those who specialize in techniques and seem to create art for its 
own sake, the virtuosos; and those, like the Marxists for example, 
who make art serve other ends than art’s, the preachers-teachers. 
The classification is by no means perfect, but it does for an aca- 
demic discussion, is so natural that one instinctively recurs to it, 
and. is used by Lloyd Goodrich, author of “The Creed of Abstract 
Painting” in the Spring North American Review, which supple- 
ments Mr. Charlot’s article especially by giving reasons for the 
growth of an art for art’s sake. Both writers agree that artists 
need the additional stimulation of tradition and “nature” beyond 
abstract art, that art should and can decently be representative or 
literary, that the artist in a Palace of Art needs to come down to 
earth or eat his own heart, and that there is a general turning away 
from abstract art. 

The picture is over-simple, for the artist’s obligations to others 
than himself are hardly suggested. Yet assume that the import- 
ant problem is the personal salvation of the artist alone—this 
problem is important because in social or other revolutions the 
artists are like the captain of a sinking ship, the last to be taken 
off. And it is still more important because in the arts personality 
is the final source of distinction, the nearest synonym one can find 
for style or form, the source of those unities which mark the fusion 
of inchoate natures—so to speak “nature” (and it may be very 
personal) is strained through or aged in the artist’s self, and so iso- 
lated and mellowed; or, in other words, the artist gets the better 
of as much of his experience as he can, so gets on top of his world, 
and so achieves a joy (Coleridge), a tranquility (Wordsworth), 
a tiptoe-on-a-hill-feeling (Keats), a reach-beyond-grasp (Brown- 
ing), or a whole comprehension of experience (James), which is the 
excess energy to electrify the raw stuffs of art and distinguish paint- 
ing from photography or literature from mere writing. Character 
is the ultimate need of distinguished criticism, painting, writing, 
even editing of Quarterlies. 

Into the creation of the distinguished personage go all sorts of 
training. James or Wordsworth agree that literature can be moral, 
for example, only as its authors are moral. More and more, doubt- 
less, we shall require socialized egos of our geniuses, a group pre- 
science and conscience. Especially the artist requires the man- 
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ners of expression of a particular art and he requires something 
to articulate, some subduing of “nature”. Those who specialize 
in one or another of these needs run certain risks, the preacher- 
teacher of losing “art” in its materials and speaking only to his 
own time, the virtuoso of making art over-exquisite and speaking 
only to his own kind. : 

As Messrs. Goodrich and Charlot suggest, it is probably true 
that the pure artists have lately had too much influence. They 
have probably been educated too restrictedly in art schools. Art 
has seemed to be too good to be good for much. Poetry-quarter- 
lies come into existence, for example, only for the sake of their own 
editors and authors. In its lyricisms or technical perfections, art 
has seemed remote from the lives we lead and the natures we have © 
to subdue. The person who lives too much by himself, develop- 
ing only his own language, soon becomes like Ben Gunn on 
Treasure Island audible only to himself. Over-expert and over- 
interested in techniques, the pyre artist is like the physician to 
whom you, feeling fine, go for a general examination but whom 
you leave, after an epidemic of nasty words, feeling sick and un- 
purged, the opposite kind of feeling to what genius should give. 
Sometimes, moreover, the pure artist gives the impression that he 
has created moulds with nothing to model—we want the feeling of 
course that form is not artificial but somehow suitable to, if not 
emanate from, what it shapes and isolates. 

Yet there is still a good deal to be said for the pure artist. He 
has not done the impossible, not worked in a vacuum, is not so 
pure as he sometimes seems. Instead, he has made intelligent and 
intelligible use of the materials of lyric psychology, dream-inter- 
pretative, automatio-responsive, stream-of-conscious, super-con- 
scious; and so he has illuminated those natural laws and indi- 
vidual and group behaviors which are likely to be the concern of 
the preaching-teaching worker. In trying to avoid conventional 
associations, to be denotative rather than connotative, the pure 
artist has purged art of a great deal of trashy artificiality. More- 
over, he has prevented techniques from becoming rigid and kept 
languages flexible and textures variable. If he has been hard to 
follow sometimes, the fault has often been ours—periodically we 
have to be re-trained by Wordsworth, Whitman, and Stein to 
read and see. If the virtuosos have created patterns rather than 
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form, again the fault may be partly ours ag critics, confusing our- 
selves and them by thinking that art may have only its own ends 
to serve and by buying what seemed socially uncritical and safe. 
Anyway, the fact should not be lost sight of, that in any age and 
at any time for one person who achieves form one hundred per- 
sons merely follow patterns—amidst a lot of highfaluting 18th 
century prose there is only one Johnson. 

What is form? Certainly it is not a thesis or a conviction or 
a conglomerate of influences. Nor is it a pattern. Ultimately it 
may be a combination of these, but to say so is to invite the kind 
of confusion James feared in “The Art of Fiction”, as though the 
novelist could create a unity out of unconnected entities like 
thesis, character, and plot, a confusion muddling the artist, not 
the public or the critics. 

Form is the impress which the character of genius leaves upon 
the portion of the world he has been able to subdue to his under- 
standing and means of expression. It is a portion of chaos or 
nature isolated, brought into perspective, or framed; and it has 
therefore the appearance of beginning and ending in itself as 
polemics, for example, never have. As the artist has achieved 
form by completely subduing his materials, so it gives him an ab- 
solute control over the reactions of his seers or readers. His con- 
trol of himself and his audience is so absolute that the poet knows 
art or formal life has a richness wanting in life itself. The sense of 
completeness which “form” gives (Donne called it Beauty or pro- 
portion) makes it difficult to think of the work as divisible into 
pattern and material. Moreover, this sense of completeness frus- 
trates a sense of eccentricity, gives a sense of objectivity, and 
makes a reviewer, like John Cournos in the Spring Yale Review, 
say of a Pushkin: “few poets have so successfully objectified their 
intimate experience; ‘Olympian’ ‘classic’ are the adjectives . . .” 

A great deal of our modern art lacks this completeness: one is 
excessively aware of the technique or of the materials manipulated 
—it is picturesque; it shouts at you elementally. The fault is not 
that of the public or critics. But teachers and critics do not help 
matters by not distinguishing form from pattern. Most of the 
“forms” which Kenneth Burke discussses in “Acceptance and Re- 
jection” (Winter Southern Review) are only patterns. To be sure, 
in the business of subduing nature often a writer will achieve form 
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by the use of classical patterns since nature, as there are natural 
laws, does repeat itself and since, as nature involves a four-sided 
plane, only five patterns are possible, the square, rectangle, rhom- 
boid, trapezoid, trapezium. 

But to invite a novelist to follow Hardy, trained as an architect 
to discipline life symmetrically, is to invite disaster like that met 
by most of the imitators of Eliot’s Wasteland, who use ( in soprano 
lyrics) a pattern suitable for a fuguelike, metaphysical-epic poem. 
Edna St. Vincent Millay happens to be able to articulate her “sub- 
dued nature” in the pattern of a sonnet and achieve form. But to 
set out to write sonnets might be to put the cart before the horse 
or write exercises obviously academic. Form is not found, like 
patterns; it finds itself out of subdued nature. 

Meanwhile, artists are isolating the materials or flexing the 
patterns out of which may be fused great formal art. There is no 
reason for condescension toward either the virtuoso or the 
preacher-teacher. History does not require condescension in the 
making. One of the truths hardest to take is: “They also serve 
who only stand and wait . . . All service ranks the same with 
God...” For with tent-caterpillars dropping down on one’s head 
from leafless trees all does not seem well with the world. The best- 
possible-of-all-worlds is not for the individual of any one time or 
place. 

In history, however, it is truer than in theology or economics 
that they also serve who only stand or sit-down and wait. And 
especially in the history of the arts a neglect of this fact will dis- 
tort conclusions as much as an acceptance of it will strain one’s phi- 
losophy. History is an after-the-fact business. After the event it 
is often apparent that vice has produced virtue in the manners of 
acceptance or rejection, of genesis, graft, or decay. Flowers grow 
from dung though it does not follow that dung grows only flowers. 
It seems unwise to call the virtuosos or preacher-teachers vicious 
now, because doubtless it will be proved that both have served. 
Meanwhile, of course, we have to wait, like caterpillars wrapped in 
the cocoons of our period. In “art” and in “nature” are “elements” 
we have yet to make completely ours and then distinguish by our 
perfect and personal grasp of them. This grasp enriches life into 
formal art as the farmer’s hands polish the handle of his hay fork. 
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AMONG THE QUARTERLIES 





Nores: 


In its Spring number, the Frontier and Midland initiates a new 
department, “Young Writers”, for the publication of the work of 
undergraduates in northwest colleges. In a journal capable of 
finding and publishing so distinguished a story as “Come on, You 
Communists”, an innovation of this kind seems hard to justify. 
Certainly the undergraduate is not under-privileged in the num- 
ber of organs available to him. Most universities and colleges 
have their own literary magazines. Quarterlies like Parchment 
(Wyoming) are devoted wholly to the undergraduate. Even in 
journals as diverse as The New Yorker and The Virginia Quar- 
terly the undergraduate is not discriminated against if he can com- 
pete, as of his majority, with graduates. Americans seem to like 
to require adults to skip rope and babies to pull their beardless- 
nesses.- It does the undergraduate little service to label his work 
“undergraduate”—the label is usually unneeded. 

* *# *# # # #® #* &© #& # 


The American Scholar and North American Review are well es- 
tablished quarterlies not previously noticed in this department. 
Combined, their Spring numbers make a good spread, but they 
are disappointingly like the other major American quarterlies, 
wanting in a character of their own and a distinctive group of 
writers. Of all the general quarterlies, the American Scholar is 
least scholarly. Both journals add to a suspicion that there is, 
though elusive, a quarterly mind. It may have something to do 
with the kind of poetry published in the North American Review, 
14 pages hot and bothered over the predatory white man and the 
Indian. Or maybe it has something to do with Horace Gregory’s 
salute in the American Scholar to Harriet Monroe for her services 
to poets coupled with the fact that the American Scholar publishes 
half a page of verse, “Bright Bird, Ascend”! 

*« « #*# # # # # # # 

It is curious how conscious all American quarterlies are of the 
South as a region. The Spring American Scholar publishes “The 
South and its Libraries”; the Spring North American Review, 
“The South Strains toward Decency”; the Winter Frontier and 
Midland, “Sonata for a Southern Town,” and so on. After all, 
there are the Southern Review, Southwest Review, Virginia Quar- 
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terly, South Atlantic Quarterly, and Sewanee Review, not to in- 
sist upon such quarterlies as Journal of Southern History or South- 
ern Folklore. One is reminded of the fact that the Yankee, though 
a monthly, is having a grand, critical time being Yankee. 

ss ¢* ¢© # # # # # # 

This department ventured to suggest (when the Sewanee Re- 
view published him recently) that Gorki ought by now to be safe 
in articles and collected editions with footnotes. But the ingenious 
editor demurred by publishing another genuine Gorki. And now 
the Spring Yale Review supplements an article “Maxim Gorki” 
by Bunin with a Gorki story. It is fine to have influence. 
































by Frances W. Knickerboceker 


OLIVES AND BAYONETS 


Tue Ourve Trez. By Aldous Huxley. Harper and Brothers $2.75. 


Aldous Huxley has long been the enfant terrible of post-war 
English literature, clever, sceptical, shocking. He is still, as 
readers of Eyeless in Gaza know, all these things. But now he is 
something more—more alarming, maybe: he is very much in 
earnest. He no longer stops with ruthlessly dissecting our futile 
society, with showing, as T. S. Eliot has said, “how sordid a 
world without any philosophy can be”. For he has found a phi- 
losophy of freedom through human solidarity, a faith in the unity 
of man. 

The Olive Tree is a collection of essays that illustrates the 
many-sidedness of Mr. Huxley’s mind, his unique blend of scient- 
ist and social critic and artist. The compulsive magic of words 
that he not only describes but practises makes it a delight to read. 
His style is as keen and swift as a steel blade: “You can do 
anything with bayonets cxcept sit on them”. His fine analysis 
of the literary art of his famous grandfather, Thomas Huxley, 
shows how well he has studied the technique of his trade, of liter- 
ture as “the art of making statements movingly”. No one has 
written more memorably of the power of words to mould and 
heighten our experience; of the poverty of minds no longer 
propped and shaped by the classics; of the separateness of nations 
that have replaced the Bible by Marx and Mein Kampf. 

The title essay and “In a Tunisian Oasis” are lovely bits of 
landscape, set off with just enough incident and reflection. Sev- 
eral others are brief, pointed thrusts of criticism: at “English 
Snobbery” (which we enjoy complacently); at the commercial- 
ization of our “New-fashioned Christmas” and the absurdity of 
our examinations in literature (which might make us squirm a 
bit). “Time and the Machine”, on our new machine-made sense 
of time; “Water-works and Kings”, on our old need of “occasional 
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explosions of magnificent folly”, are perfect essays in miniature. 
There is first-rate literary criticism, in the study of Benjamin 
Haydon, bad painter and born writer, and in the reprinted preface 
to the letters of D. H. Lawrence, one of the sanest, most discern- 
ing estimates that has come out of the tumult about that per- 
turbed spirit. The voice of the earlier Huxley sounds clearest in 
the essay on “Crebillon the Younger”, that eighteenth century 
novelist so like himself, who anatomized with scientific skill the 
sex pursuit of an empty society; and in “Justifications”, strange 
instances of that same sex pursuit in fantastic, solemn disguises. 

The new Huxley with a purpose speaks out in “Writers and 
Readers” and “Words and Behaviour”—innocent titles, yet charged 
with dynamite for our stupidities. He shows how propaganda, 
reiniorced by circumstance, may serve the dark creeds of na- 
tionalism and dictator-worship; how the abstract words we use 
about war falsify its hideous reality. For, like his grandfather 
and those other out-of-date Victorians, Mr. Huxley sees that the 
way to peace lies through straight thinking. “To think correctly 
is the condition of behaving well. It is also in itself a moral act.” 


bv Howard Blake 


SOMETHING OF A SAINTE-BEUVE 


Se.ecrep Suersurne Essays. By Paul Elmer More. New York: Oxford 

University Press. 1935. Pp. xiii, 297. $.80. 

From the eleven volumes of the Shelburne Essays, Dr. More has 
segregated thirteen of his choicest essays. In a disarming Pre- 
face, happily, he writes: “As it is, what strikes me most forcibly 
is the fact that the essays here selected will appear very old- 
fashioned to those caught by the present trend of ideas. For 
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the one thing characteristic of modern criticism, as exemplified 
eminently by so influential a writer as I. A. Richards, is the com- 
plete absence of any search for the meaning of life, and in place of 
that an absorbing interest in what might be called the problem of 
aesthetic psychology,—which is indeed no more than a late born 
offspring of the romantic heresy of art for art’s sake.” Surely 
there are many who will lend ready and penetrating assent to this 
comment on the British critic, for is not the intellectual world 
somewhat groggy from attempts to over-estimate this twentieth- 
century Locke couched in the dialect of a befuddled German 
metaphysician? 

Dr. More’s sympathies are not consistent. When a critic so 
ably can dispose of a Shelley, a Thoreau, sympathy with a Laf- 
cadio Hearn or a Christina Rossetti is neither expected nor 
welcomed. It is in his essays on “Shelley”, “Criticism”, “Thoreau”, 
“Thomas Henry Huxley” (despite the illogical interpolations in 
the latter) that Dr. More is the girded, the acute humanist. To 
think of him as, at bottom, a doctrinaire were a not uncommon 
error. Dr. More is too much of a Romantic, is too sincere, too 
frank in his reactions to be thought of as another, though re- 
directed, Irving Babbitt. His Platonism is vociferous witness to 
an inherent Sehnsucht. It might, and with relative security, be 
maintained that Platonism is not, as found in Plato, a romantic 
yearning for some ideal, some impossible absolute; but the fol- 
lowers of Plato, Plotinus, Porphyry, Iamblichus, Proclus, Cud- 
worth, etc.—were yearners and supernatural absolutists, some- 
times of the most bizarre order. Irving Babbitt, though inter- 
mittently, was conscious that most men must have religion, some 
supernatural agency to validate their renunciations and their 
virtues. In his programs, he offered no such force. Dr. More 
is, usually, willing to allow that the supernaturals are, possibly, 
real; and.it is this central concession which makes his work more 
at one with the bulk of men. It is this which weakens his pleas 
for the humanistic platform: for his sympathy with the religious 
perceptibly merges into sympathy with the romantic, and he, it 
seems, holds that some writers, despite their fidelity to the ro- 
mantic standard, are of too large a stature wholly to be dis- 
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carded. Now this apparent equivocation is, unhappily, implicit 
in any man who would write on any one writer. There must, 
to make the work just, and of any value, be some admiration, 
some understanding, some not wholly negative impulsion for a 
man to write Dr. More’s kind of essay: he has a wide sympathy 
urged by a careful and considerate perusal of the works before 
him, and, frequently, he finds that his subject transcends the 
inelastic categories of any moral creed. To be just he must 
relax his humanism. An essay on Felicia Hemans’ value would 
be without point. 

What, it may be asked, is Dr. More’s place in American letters? 
He is not the doctrinaire that Babbitt was, to the exclusion of 
the biographer, the sympathetic expositor, the man of the world; 
he is not the thinker; he is neither the stylist nor the subtle ap- 
prehender that one perceives in Brownell’s pages: when he be- 
comes philosophic he waxes confused, he cerebrates on paper, he 
thinks while writing, like Kenneth Burke, and interrupts the 
course of an otherwise lucid and pleasant essay (such a con- 
fusion is found in his paper on Huxley); he is not so brusque, 
so pervasively humamistic as Prosser Hall Frye. These com- 
ments, perhaps, might seem to dispose of Dr. More. On the 
contrary: he is the sole representative, of value and equitable 
fascination to many readers, of a kind: he is a man of learning 
who approaches each new subject with a not too rigid set of views, 
who is capable of inditing reactions somewhat more catholic in 
their scope than those of most moral appraisers; he writes a free, 
usually lucid, style, a style indicative of a man quite at home 
with pen in hand,.which is guilty of no posing, for this would be 
inconsonant with his rather consonant nature. In the Preface to 
this volume, he cites Sainte-Beuve as his model, and it is to Sainte- 
Beuve that he must be compared. He gives us the flavours of the 
work of the dead or living writers; he makes clear doctrines, and 
succeeds, usually, in apprehending their implications and tracing 
their origins; he sketches, with a certain felicity, their careers; 
he attempts to evaluate them, either in the light of his humanism 
or sub specie aeternitatis; he indicates the place they are wont to 
hold in the hierarchy of the general mind. 
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For those who view him as Babbitt’s friend and intellectual 
ally it is unhappy that Dr. More should evince a sympathy for the 
“pretty”, the “aesthetic”, not of the Bohemian but of the draw- 
ing-room genre. It is an added misfortune that he never has 
written a single book which might be acclaimed his “greatest”: 
no one of his many works is the compression of all he indicates; 
nor do his essays, when gathered together, approach, in brilliance, 
strength, and penetration, such formidable works as Babbitt’s 
Rousseau or Brownell’s American Prose. Masters. In short, 
there is, in Dr. More’s many volumes, too much of the hurried 
for any part to attain an artistic finality. Always he will, and 
of this there can be little doubt, be regarded with affection by 
those who know and care for literature and the approach to it of 
a wide knowledge, a genial wit, a moral integrity, and a con- 
sistent COmmon sense. 


by Charles Frederick Harrold 


VICTORIAN LOVE 


Georce Euror: A Biocrarny. By Blanche Colton Williams. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1936. $4.00. 


Matruew Arnoitp anp France: THe Poer. By Iris Esther Sells. Cambridge 

University Press. 1935. $3.50. 

The theme of George Eliot is indicated in the opening lines, 
which declare that “George Eliot, the genius, sprang from the 
union between Marian Evans, born November 22, 1819, and 
George Henry Lewes, born April 18, 1817.” The narrative is 
confined to the chief external facts of their two lives, with especial 
attention given to the early years, to the “world conditions and 
local conditions” under which Marian Evans grew to maturity; 
and to her intellectual development under the influence of her 
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friends in Coventry, her translations, and her associations with 
the Westminster Review and Chapman’s coterie. Throughout the 
book the life of George Eliot is seen to be inextricably connected 
with that of Lewes, in a relationship which, however it transgressed 
the morals and conventions of Victorian society, literally created 
the novelist which the world came to acknowledge as one of the 
glories of the age. It is to be regretted that, in a work which prints 
so much hitherto unpublished material, the author decides to ex- 
clude any adequate discussion of the novels, to limit herself so 
rigidly to the details of chronology, and to omit any satisfactory 
delineation of the social and intellectual background. The op- 
portunity to write the definitive biography was certainly present, 
even though, as the author states in her Foreword, a number of 
letters (reported to be unimportant) were not accessible. The 
work as a whole will long remain an indispensable authority on 
many aspects of George Eliot, chiefly the earlier phase of her 
career, and the growth and significance of her relation with George 
Henry Lewes. 

In Mrs. Sells’ study of Matthew Arnold and France, we have 
another example of the present-day tendency to unite two in- 
compatible methods of dealing with the materials of biography. In 
an effort to be pleasing, if not alluring, a biographer may attempt 
to combine the technique of the scholarly brochure with that of 
the interpretative or “fictionized” biography. Even in the hands 
of a gifted writer, this method is hazardous. In the hands of Mrs. 
Sells it leads to an incongruous mixture of facts and sentiment. 
The author seeks, primarily, to trace in Matthew Arnold’s poetry 
the influences of George Sand, Senancour, Alfred de Vigny, Le- 
conte de Lisle, Quinet, and Ménard; and to throw fresh light on 
the obscure subject of Arnold’s pilgrimage to Thun in 1848, and on 
his love for “Marguerite”. Without giving due weight to the fact 
that much in Arnold’s poetry simply reflects his early reading in 
the Greek and Roman classics and his attraction to the stoicism 
of Marcus Aurelius, Mrs. Sells centers her efforts on showing 
Arnold’s debt to Senancour for his conception of nature, his char- 


acteristic statements of the stoic’s creed, his view of man in a 


world of flux and fermentation, and his pessimism. Two chapters 
are devoted to Arnold’s orientalism, which came to him through 
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the Bhagavad Gita (largely by way of Senancour) and through 
Burnof’s Introduction a l’Historie du Buddhisme Indien (1844). 
The parallels between Arnold’s ideas and those of certain French 
poets are indeed striking, though the author at times stretches her 
arguments to cover too wide an area, as in the comparison between 
4 Summer Night and de Vigny’s Mont des Oliviers (p. 84). In 
spite of a tendency to read into Arnold’s poetry more French in- 
fluence than is probable, the book assembles a number of very use- 
ful and illuminating conclusions about Arnold’s ideas and their 
background. On the other hand, the book suffers from the author’s 
attempt to re-create imaginatively Arnold’s trip to Thun and the 
Bliimlisalp. The attempt is both ill-achieved and misplaced; it 
belongs in another, quite different kind of book, and it requires a 
more steadily focussed imagination than that which Mrs. Sells has 
directed upon a very difficult subject. In making capital of 
Arnold’s trip to Switzerland in 1848, she slips from the formality 
of calling the poet “Arnold” to the questionable taste of calling the 
lover “Matthew” and tthe brother “Matt.” On another page, she 
evidently is led away by her subject, and declares that “on 
Marguerite rests in all likelihood the reproach of Arnold’s un- 
successful suit”, though she has told us on a preceding page that 
“the mystery of Matthew Arnold’s love for Marguerite remains 
unsolved.” Our uneasiness is increased when the author, in deal- 
ing with Arnold’s second visit to Thun in company with his wife, 
soars from her data and pictures the poet wandering alone along 
the terrace: “Perhaps a sigh burst from Arnold. He started 
up; he walked along . .. He was mistaken; Marguerite no longer 
existed for him . . . And now, looking up towards the mountains, 
a mist came and settled between his eyes and them.” Such is the 
writing in a book devoted ostensibly, according to the jacket, to 
“a careful examination of the influence of certain French writers 
upon Arnold’s philosophy of life as expressed in his poems.” The 
work suffers from a divided aim; the critical and the poetical in the 
author do not unite, and we have a work which is neither a first- 
rate analytical study nor a good interpretative biography. The 
splendid photographs of Leukerbad, the Bernese Alps, the Dent 
de Jaman, and the Bliimlisalp are evidence of Mrs. Sells’ feeling 
for the “human interest” side of her subject, but they are also 
indicative of her sentimental confusion of method. 
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PORTRAIT OF AN AGE 


Vicrorntan Enctanp: Porrrarr or an Ace. By G. M. Young. Oxford Uni- 

versity Press. 1936. Pp. 213. 

Here, in less than two hundred pages, is actually the “Portrait 
of an Age”. It is an enlargement of the final summarizing chap- 
ter which Mr. Young contributed to the admirable symposium, 
Early Victorian England, edited by him in 1934. As a study of 
the Victorian era it is a masterpiece of historical analysis and in- 
terpretation. Its wide accurate knowledge of the period, its sweep 
of allusion from Aristophanes to Gerard Hopkins, are shaped by 
a fine constructive skill into lucidity and pattern. Mr. Young 
carries his learning gracefully, as is the way of English scholars. 
His packed pages that test his reader’s resources are shot through 
with piercing comment and epigram. Even the footnote, that last 
refuge of the academic pedant, is here often a flash of sheer wit, 
as: 

Or as an Edinburgh Reviewer (Bishop Wilberforce, I think) 
once said: ‘Such intellects must be left to the merciful apolo- 
gies * Him that created them’. But to whom is He to apolo- 
gize! 

The chronological table at the end is more original than useful 
in its make-up; not all its figures are accurate. But the device 


of inserting through the text reproduced columns of “latest in- 


telligence” and stately eulogy from the Times offers an inimitable 
chorus, the very accent of the age. 

Outstanding is the portrait of the early Victorian.. Mr. Young, 
like M. Halévy, insists on the importance of the Evangelical dis- 
cipline that was at once the basis of morality and the justification 
of wealth. The Evangelical and Utilitarian movements, sprung 
from the experiences of a great moral revival and a great economic 
revolution, together shaped that two-fold faith in progress and in 
goodness that anchored the early Victorian mind. But this syn- 
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thesis was only provisional: its religious belief was at odds, on the 
one hand with its practice, on the other with its intelligence. 
Throughout the ’forties the early Victorian was discovering the 
industrial worker, was waging, with Commissions and Blue Books, 
with Corn Law Repeal and Factory Act, his epic warfare against 
barbarism. . 

In the great peace of the ’fifties the lines of thought and feeling 
released by Carlyle, Newman, Dickens and Thomas Arnold inter- 
wove in the new pattern of the mid-Victorian mind, For the 
energies of its Evangelical training were being turned against the 
Evangelical restraints on life and thought and art. “Of all the 
decades in our history,” says Mr. Young, “a wise man would 
choose the eighteen-fifties to be young in.” The life of the univer- 
sity-bred classes of mid-nineteenth century England may yet seem 
the culminating achievement of European culture. The new con- 
cern with the quality of life, the growing intellectual excitement, 
still echo from those books of 1859 and 1860: The Origin of 
Species, the Essay on Liberty, Richard Feverel, Unto this Last. 

But strange forces were already at work to shatter the brief 
moment of poise: forces summed up in the mighty word evolution. 
The dominant minds of the ’seventies, George Eliot, Ruskin, 
Browning and Meredith, were minds in revolt; the younger ag- 
nostics and aesthetes carried into far fields their search for new 
ideals. In a welter of controversy, religious, scientific, political, 
with the impact of Ireland and the expansion of Empire, the late 
Victorian Age drew on, the waning of a great civilization. 

In its penetrating insight, its breadth of perspective, Portrait 
of an Age sets a standard for the criticism of Victorian thought. It 
should at least banish some of the clichés, the fallacies and half- 
truths commonly evoked by the very word Victorian. From 
now on it should be impossible to talk glibly of Victorianism as 
a single or a simple state of mind; for the sixty-three years of the 
Queen’s reign, as Mr. Young proves, were years of swifter, deeper 
change than that of any period not torn by actual revolution. 
Gone too should be the blithe assumption that Victorian super- 
propriety was either exclusively nineteenth century or exclusively 
English—that the Victorians invented Mrs, Grundy. (It was the 
French government, Mr. Young reminds us, that prosecuted 
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Madame Bovary.) One may even hope for an end of the pre- 
valent habit of describing the Victorian attitude as hypocrisy, 
complacency—or whatever the writer particularly dislikes. To 
be sure, the ‘thirties and "forties reflected the complacency of 
rising incomes, the cant of accepted codes; but there was even 
then the deeper note of pride in the mastery of nature by human 
intelligence for humaner ends. And in the later decades com- 
placency was lost in the thrust of challenge and search. You can 
label the Victorians complacent only by leaving out most of the 
greatest and the most Victorian: Carlyle and Mill, Matthew 
Arnold and Ruskin and Morris. 

One may question the definition of history and its aims in Mr. 
Young’s sober epilogue; or his conclusion that the function of the 
nineteenth century, to release the disinterested intelligence from 
the entanglements of party and sect, failed in the late Victorian 
age because the Victorian public was ceasing to be a ruling or a 
reasoning stock. But beyond question this book itself is a rare 
expression of that searching, disinterested mind that we so sorely 
need for the understanding of our yesterdays and of our yet more 
troubled today. 


by Sedley Lynch Ware 


Benes Sratrzsman or Centrat Evrore. By Pierre Crabités. New York: Cow- 

ard-McCann, 1936. Pp. 293. 

American opinion has always held the college professor in public 
life in low esteem, and belittled his capacity for statesmanship. It 
may, therefore be of interest to know that Czechoslovakia, the best 
organized and the most flourishing of all the newly created 
European states, owes her existence and her recognition by the 
Allied Powers during the war, as well as her great prosperity for 
the nearly twenty years following the war chiefly to the devotion 
and creative ability of two college professors, Thomas Masaryk 
and Edward Bénes. The former has recently resigned the presi- 
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dency of the republic which he had held continuously from its in- 
ception; the latter, minister for foreign affairs without interruption 
since 1918, has now become president. 

Mr. Crabités, while making no pretense to the most critical 
scholarship nor to exhaustive research, has produced a full, ap- 
preciative and readable study of Bénes the conspirator, patriot and 
constructive statesman. Bénes is but little known in this country 
and one should read this book for an understanding of the work 
of this founder of a new nation, this earnest upholder of the League 
of Nations and this warm supporter of the — of universal 
and compulsory arbitration. 


by Arthur E. DuBots 


MEN IN ARMOR 


Conrasutions or THe Ipzo.ocuss To Frencu Revotutionary Tuoucet. By 
Charles Hunter VanDuzer. The Johns Hopkins Studies in Historical and Po- 
litical Science. Series LIII, Number 4. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 


Pp. 176. $1.50. 

The Ideologues were a numerous band of formal and semi- 
formal philosophers who in their actions and writings were cre- 
ative of Revolution and influential in determining the character of 
Republican French institutions, especially as they controlled the 
basic problem of education. In part these Ideologues carried on 
for the Encyclopaedists, and in their ideals were often sym- 
pathetic with Rousseauistic sentimentalists or Voltairean anti- 
authoritarians because, for example, they believed in the per- 
fectibility of men and insisted upon the fundamental notion that 
all knowledge is derived through the senses. They resisted au- 
thoritarians, especially if clerical, and defended the commoner 
against the privileged, aiming to improve social environment to 
enable all French youths to enjoy an education their normal 
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faculties capacitated them for without respect to fame or fortune. 
Among the Ideologues were Condillac, Condorcet, Daunou, Hel- 
vetius, Holbach, Destutt de Tracy—they had a whole century in 
France and the aid of Bacon, Hobbes, and notably Locke for 
their schooling. 

Though their work was immediately nullified by Napoleon and 
though their system (as much) was superseded, most of their 
ideals were ultimately realized in France; they could look with 
sympathy and pride to the successful American Revolutionary, 
especially Franklin and Jefferson; and they added important 
connotations to concepts like “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity” as 
Wordsworth, Shelley, and Byron took them up. 

Mr. VanDuzer’s exposition of the ideologic system and of 
the significance of ideologic activities to Revolutionary France 
is important, then, for the student of American and English let- 
ters as well as for the historian of wars and philosophies. By 
profession an historian, Mr. VanDuzer is none the less a competent 
critical philosopher. And though marred by' occasional Latinisms 
to be expected of a person reading French and writing English at 
the same time (e.g., “effectuation, p. 101; “acceptation,” p. 119), 
Mr. VanDuzer’s book is admirably lucid. 

Incidentally, it refutes at its very base Arnold’s famous dictum 
concerning the romantics. Doubtless historians and philosophers 
have long ago ceased to'worry about the school of thought Arnold 
represented in maintaining that the French Revolutionists and the 
English Romantics, unlike the Elizabethans, put their ideas into 
action before they were completely matured as ideas and that 
therefore their work was ill-timed and must be shortlived. Even 
literary critics, of course, have had to swallow an inescapable re- 
tort: maybe even more than the Elizabethans, the Romantics are 
still read! But the critic has probably retained a sneaking sus- 
picion that Arnold was essentially right despite the facts. To his 
dying day Irving Babbitt believed in his heart that the Romantic 
should not have been read! Mr. VanDuzer’s work should dissi- 
pate this suspicion—following Condillac, the Ideologues developed 
a formal equalitarian philosophy upon a sensistic base; in 
Ideology, the Revolutionaries had an aged philosophy! Now one 
begins to wonder if the formal philosophies of the period are not 
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what date both Elizabethan and romantic verse so far as it does 
date; if, after all, formal philosophy has not become a kind of 
strait-jacket in an age of bullets. Dickens’s description is still 
good: a philosopher is a man in armor! not always a man who 
can shoot! 


by Merrill Moore 


PorEtic AGRARIANISM: OLD STYLE 


A Furruer Rance. By Robert Frost. 102 pp. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co. $2.50. 

Robert Frost is still the New England philosopher-poet in this, 
his sixth book. And that is to say that he still retains the dis- 
tinctive flavor and outlook which have made him, for the past 
twenty or more years, poetically unique. 

Cognizant of the times and the discussion being evoked by 
them, he retains an unruffled core and is only mildly disturbed 
while other poets are seeing red. While admitting that “the times 
seem revolutionary bad”, a teasing, semi-humorous Yankee out- 
look enables him to take the world not too seriously while still 
being aware of it. The present volume is the most cheerful book 
he has published. He can measure the present with the past— 
which quality is always conducive to philosophic calm, in his case 
not the calm of a Plato but that of the New Englander close to the 
soil. 
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The last step taken found your heft 


Decidedly upon the left. 

One more would throw you on the right, 
Another still—you see your plight. 

You call this thinking. but It’s walking— 
Not even that, it’s oaly rockin s— 


Just now sates em democracy 

(With a polite regret to be), 

And leaning on dictatorship; 

But if you will accept the tip, 

In less than no time, tongue and pen, 
You'll be a democrat again. 


So speaks Robert-Frost. But his tone is not sssteaky flippant. 
He is enough of the staunch New Englander to hold a belief in 
the individual which he feels to be worthy of defending. Chary 
of collectivist schemes of living, he clings to the older faith, and 
bids you “to a one-man revolution—the only revolution that is 
coming”, to “steal away and stay away”, and not to “join. too 
many gangs.” This is his political philosophy as voiced in the 
long, rambling “Build Soil” which critics might claim comes far 
from being poetry, but which at least gives the author space for 
airing his views. 

The modern mechanistic world is, likewise, not harshly repug- 
mant to him. He still retains his middle-of-the-road position, al- 
though he does revolt at the sight of rural New England reaching 
out with its pathetic hot-dog stands for city money. 


Sometimes I feel myself I can hardly bear 

The thought of so much childish longing in vain 

The sadness that lurks near the open window there 
That waits all day in almost open prayer 

For the squeal of brakes, the sound of a stopping car— 


Frost is possibly so completely a part of his New England 
scene that he is not as aware as some others of the grimness of 
the forces which encircle it. There is at times a faint, almost pa- 
thetic, tinge to his lines suggestive of an order of life which is pass- 
ing away. To some readers his refusal to become ruffled may 
smack of complacency, especially when he tells his rather idyllic 
tale of the lone striker who decides to leave the factory and retreat 
to the tall trees. 
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The factory was very fine; 

He wished it all the modern speed, 
Yet, after all, twas not divine, 

That is to say, "twas not a church... 

There may be some sufficiently realistic to wonder how many 
factory hands are in a position to retreat. Some may go even 
further and question whether the factory may not have destroyed 
the vision and the very yearning for “tall trees”. 

But Robert Frost has never been a harsh realist. Nor is he a 
propagandist. In this book, as always, he is at his best in his 
lyrics in which he writes of humble things. Outstanding is “A 
Blue Ribbon at Amesbury” which describes with a distinctly 
Chaucerian flavor a noble prize-winning fowl. There is an abund- 
ance of lines full of that quality which has so long delighted Frost 
enthusiasts. 

You know how it is with an April day 

When the sun is out and wind is still, 

You’re one month on in the middle of May. 

But if you so much as dare to speak, 

A cloud comes over the sunlit arch, 

A wind comes off a frozen peak, 

And you’re two months back in the middle of March. 

Although this new volume contains nothing to surpass those 
poems which have endeared themselves to all and have become 
American classics, 4 Further Range is a sheaf of poems which 
is worthy of standing alongside of those others which have come 
before. It shows Frost still secure in the position he has won, 
and which he seems likely to retain for all time. 


by Mary Everett 


THE Foxes 


Tus Foxes. By R. P. Harriss. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1936. $2.50. 
In a recent issue of the American Mercury Mrs. Gerould asks, 
somewhat doubtfully, whether there is, in fact, no way of living 
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in the South more pleasant than that described with such gusto 
by writers primarily interested in proletarian research. It is to 
be hoped that she will not miss this book, The Foxes, for in it she 
will find answers to her many questions. The author, however, is 
no propagandist. He is, therefore, content to let his subject- 
matter speak for itself—and his subject matter deals neither with 
share croppers, millworkers, nor degenerates. Revolutionists will 


-writhe to find a soul apparently so dead to the abuses that fill 


them with horror. Others, no doubt, will bless an author who is 
able to see the world in wider terms than Marxian preconceptions 
—a rare achievement, indeed, today. 

No one who was brought up on a plantation, as was this re- 
viewer, will question the essential accuracy of the material in- 
cluded in this book. From the Carolinas to Texas what is left of 
plantation life flows on today in exactly the gentle rhythm that 
Mr. Harriss describes with such effortless ease. No theorist, no 
apologist, could have produced so sensitive and so beautiful a 
portrayal of a variety of life never common in America, and now 
almost forgotten even by those who once knew it. Only an artist 
steeped in his environment could so unfailingly have selected the 
right word and incident to illustrate a chosen theme. Few coun- 
try-bred Southerners can turn these pages and then dash happily 
and contentedly off to catch the eight o’clock commuter’s special. 
When they have put down the book, most of them, even though 
they have become loyal Rotarians or Lions, will have to succumb 
to a bad hour in which they question whether our times may not 
be hopelessly out of joint. 

Around the lives of a pair of foxes and their young Mr. Harriss 
has centered the many diverse incidents that together compose his 
story. And in so doing he has made a wise and discerning choice, 
for the life of nature runs very close to the life of man in a 
region where nearly every child knows how to track wild birds 
to their nests, and how to squeeze the warm spring soil to see if 
it is planting time. No one can understand Southern life who 
misses this element of sensuous enjoyment that runs clear through 
it—an enjoyment shared by black and white alike in a simple and 
mutual faith that the earth is good, and the fruits thereof. This 
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serene acceptance of life, this joy in sunlight and shadow, in foxes, 
and dogs, and rain, and fire, is a kind of primal and unifying 
wisdom forgotten by city men, caught long in the tensions of 
industrial competition. 

In thus choosing to bring together the segments of his story 
around a fox family, the author of this book reveals his com- 
prehension of the deep instincts that permeate the life of his 
region. Caroline Gordon, alone among Southern writers, has 
equalled his knowledge of the way in which life in the rural South 
is bound up with horses and hounds and fishing rods, with the 
sight of blooming dogwood on the slopes, and with the sweet 
smell of crepe myrtle and jasmine at dusk as the stars come out. 
Mr. John B. Sale in his Tree Named John has, it is true, made 
good use of this kind of material, as have Mr. Herbert Ravenel 
Sass, Mr. Thomas Wolfe, and Mr. Clarence Cason, in less dis- 
cerning fashion. But Mr. Faulkner, Mr. Green, Mr. Caldwell, 
and Mr. Stribling, one hazards, have seldom walked in rain 
through April woods, or fished, with little negroes, in leaky row- 
boats on muddy bayous, or hunted possums by the light of 
swinging lanterns. Mr. Harriss knows all about these simple 
and earthy delights. 

If, as some critics contend, an author should firmly withdraw 
himself from the characters that he has created, then Mr. Harriss 
has mastered this technique. With never an intervening word 
from him, foxes creep in and out the bushes, and up to the white 
plantation house where Rouster and old Proctor fight for su- 
premacy; where Aunt Lize quite happily cooks in the kitchen and 
Jubal and Giles work (or sleep) at will in the yard and barn; 
where young white Duncan and black Chink, his bosom friend, 
sit and listen to Pappy Gola’s stories of the past or run off together 
to a cock fight; where the Cap’n, in the library smelling of whiskey 
and old leather, seems alone to realize that the life he loves is 
going to rack and ruin, and he with it. But it will last out his 
time, he hopes, and a little white-wash will do instead of good 
oil paint, and a few more of his grandfather’s books will pay for 
the fox hunts at which his friends may gather to forget their 
troubles. The names of the fox-hounds are, in the author’s 
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words, “autumnal melody”—Robin, Pirate, Ringwood, Hector. 
The dogs are fleet and clever, but Gutch, the last of the fox babies, 
is swifter and smarter than all his enemies. The book closes as 
hounds and horsemen move homeward through the pines, with 
night fast closing in around them. 

One wonders if this final scene is symbolic. As Mr. Joseph 
Wood Krutch, making use of a more direct literary device, asks: 
Can a liberal civilized man manifest any real enthusiasm for a 
method of saving the world which begins by destroying him and 
his kind? The South, after seventy years, has yet to answer this 
question in ways more vital than despair or the adoption of new 
and alien gods. 

For once, the blurb on the front of a book tells no more than 
the simple truth. The Foxes may be regarded either as a novel, 
a sporting chronicle for adults, or a capital animal story fit for 
younger minds. This reviewer, however, regards it as more than 
the sum of all these things. 

It is a clear glass in which Southerners may see a reflection of 
the virtues that many of them have agreed to discard in the name 
of Progress and Industry. One wonders if the future will sustain 
such a decision as wise. As Seneca sagely observed centuries ago, 
“One day our posterity may marvel at our ignorance.” 
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“When it shall be said in any country in the world, 
‘My poor are happy; neither ignorance nor distress is 
to be found among them; my jails are empty of pris- 
oners, my streets of beggars; the aged are not in want; 
the taxes are not oppressive; the rational world is my 
friend, because I am a friend of its happiness’—when 
these things can be said, then may that country boast 
of its constitution and its government.” 


—THomas PAINE 
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“Truth gains more even by the errors of one who, 
with due study and preparation, thinks for himself, 
than by the true opinions of those who only hold them 
because they do not suffer themselves to think.” 


—Joun Stuart MIL 
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. its own sake ... Real unity can be achieved 
only by a hierarchy of truths which shows us 
HIE which are fundamental and which subsidiary, 

which significant and which not.” (p.95). 
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